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Art. 1. Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, and acrost 
the American Continent, to the Pacific Ocean. Performed 
Order of the Government of ‘the United States, in the Years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By Captains Lewis and Clarke. Pub- 
lished from the official Report, and illustrated by a Map of the 


Route, and other Maps. 4to. pp. 687. al. 12s. 6d. Boards, 
Longman and Co. 1814. 


I" will be in the recollection of most of our readers that 
Bonaparte, when in 1803 his schemes of: aggrandizement 
were unexpectedly opposed by our assuming an hostile attitude, 
deemed it proper to relinquish Louisiana for a pecuniary con» 
sideration to the United States ; and it became accordingly an im- 
portant consideration with theAmerican government to obtain an 
accurate knowlege of the new territory, with a view to matters 
of commerce and to eventual colonizaton. We have already 
noticed (M..R. July, 1813,) the adventurous expeditions of 
Mr. Pike, a young officer of the greatest: promise, who after- 
ward became one of the many victims to the unnatural war 
lately waged between the two countries. His missions had & 
twofold object, to explore in the first instance the Upper 
Mississippi, and afterward the interior of Louisiana along the 
course of the rivers Osage and Arkansaw. Extensive as were 
these surveys, the expedition related in the volume before us 
was of still greater magnitude ; being appointed for the purpose 
of exploring not only the Missouri from its-mouth to its source, 
but also the vast and dreary range of mountains which form 
the highest land in the centre of that part of the American 
Continent, and afterward of descending the. rivers which roll 
westward to the Pacific Ocean. The superficial extent of 
land and water to be thus traversed could not, making allow+ 
ance for the necessary circuits, be less, in going and coming, 
than nine thousand miles. ‘To accomplish this formidable 
journey, the American government made choice of the Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke, officers in their army, and the former 
being also private secretary to the President, Mr. Jefferson. 
Under their command, was placed a party composed of sol- 
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diers and boat-men, to the number in all of forty-two, and it is 
the result of their labours that we have now to.communicate 
to our readers. | 
Not often does it fall to the lot of reviewers to make a report 
on a volume of such interest as the present may boast. Instead 
of the travels of a private individual, deficient naturally in the 
means necessary to make extensive observations, and actuated 
perhaps by motives of personal interest, we have here the 
result of a survey performed at the expence of government, and 
conducted with the most liberal views. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more judicious than the choice of the commanders, 
or the selection of the privates appointed to accompany them 
to the opposite shore of the American Continent, through a 
scene of toil and privation and under circumstances in which, 
without the’ cordial attachment of their.followers, the authority 
of commanders would have become unavailing. The journal 
of Captains Lewis and Clarke bears the clearest marks of im- 
partiality, and of an anxiety to obtain the most accurate infor- 
mation ; their conclusions are not biassed by any previous 
theory; nor were their efforts circumscribed by any want 
_ either of time or of the means of extending their observations. * 
Under these circumstances, we are disposed to allot a more 
than usual space to an analysis of the narrative of this expedi« 
tion. It lasted nearly two years and a half; and our account 
of it may, with propriety, be divided into three distinct heads. 
I. Progress of the Expedition to the Central, or as they are 
called by the Indians, the Rocky Mountains. 
II. Passage across the Rocky Mountains, and Progress to the 
Pacific. . 3 : 
Hil. Journey homeward. _ | 
Progress up the Missouri. —The party proceeded on their 
voyage in three boats, and set out from the village of St. Louis, 
at the conflux of the Missouri and Mississippi, on the 14th of 
May 1804. Although the latter gives its name to the united 
streams, the former is by far the longer and more powerful 
river. Its width varies very considerably, not so much from 
difference in its volume, because the effect of evaporation 
counteracts in a great degree the ample additions made to it 
by tributary streams, but in consequence of the nature of the 
adjacent ground, and the very different degree of resistance 
which is opposed to its current by a hard or a soft soil. The 
first great river that an upward voyager observes to fall into 





+ i of this expedition, by Patrick Gass, one of the persons 
‘engaged in it, was briefly announced in onr Review for November 
“3B10, Vol. lxii. ‘p- 328. . A 
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the Missouri is the Osage, at the influx of which the former is 
about nine hundred yards across Higher up, in..a part 
where: its’ waters” aré” spread, the°breadth of the Missouri is 
double ; and at 4 cliff called-the Arrow Rock, this mighty flood 
is compressed within a bed of two Huridted yards, and is forced 

to find in depth thé space’ which’ is denied to it in widtH. °‘Phe 

season being favourable, and the boats well manned, the ‘dif- 
culties of navigating against the stream were combated, for a 
great way up, without any other serious accident than the death 
of one of the serjeants, and the sickness of several of the men 
in consequence of an imprudent use of the water in situations 
in which it was impregnated by unhealthy substances. 


‘ August 22. The bluffs or hills which reach the river at this 
place, on the south, contain alum, copperas, cobalt which had the 
appearance of soft isinglass, pyrites, and sand-stone, the two first 
very pure. — Captain Lewis, in proving the quality of some of the 
substances in the first cliff, was considerably injured by the fumes 
and taste of the cobalt, and took some strong medicine to relieve him 
from its effects. The appearance of these mineral substances enables 
us to account for disorders of the stomach, with which the party had 
been affected since they left the river Sioux. We had been in the habit 
of dipping up the water. of the river inadvertently and making. use 
of it, till, on examination, the sickness was thought to proceed from 
a scum covering the surface of the water along the southern shore, 
and which, as we now discovered, proceeded from these bluffs. . The 
‘men had been ordered, before we reached the bluffs, to agitate 
the water, so as to disperse the scum, and take the water, not at the 
surface, but at some depth. ‘The consequence was, that these dis- 
orders ceased: the biles, too, which had afflicted the men, were not 
observed beyond the Sioux river. In order to supply the place of 
Serjeant Floyd, we permitted the men to name three persons, and 
Patrick Gass having the greatest number of votes was made a 
Serjeant.” . 


The Indians are in general a contemptible enemy in the eye 
of civilized warriors, their numbers being commonly small, and 
their weapons much inferior to ours: but the Sioux along the 
shores of the Mississippi are not to be despised, being a nation 
(or, to speak more properly, a tribe) of considerable numbers, 
and addicted to the most’ mischievous habits. The martial 
array of the expedition prevented these savages from venturing 
to interfere with it for some time : but, after it had'reached the 
division of the tribe known by the name of Tetons, the vicinity 
of additional numbers inspired the Chiefs with bolder projects. 


¢ September 25. - The morning was fine, and the wind continued 
from the south-east. We raised a flagstaff and an awning, under 
which we assembled at twelve o’clock, with all the party parading 
‘under arms. The chiefs and warriors frgm the camp two miles up 
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the river, met us, about fifty or sixty in number, and after smoking 
delivered them a speech.—After this we went through the ceremon 
of acknowledging the chiefs, by giving to the grand chief a par 
a flag of the United States, a laced uniform coat, a cocked hat and 
feather: to the two other chiefs a medal and some small presents ; 
and to two warriors of consideration certificates. —We then invited 
the chiefs on board, and showed them the boat, the airgun, and 
such curiosities as we thought might amuse them: in this we suc 
ceeded too well; for after giving them a quarter of a glass of 
whiskey, which they seemed to Tike very much, and seed the 
bottle, it was with much difficulty that we could get rid of them. 
They at last accompanied Captain Clarke on shore in a perioque with 
five men ;, but it seems they had formed a design to stop us; for no 
sooner had the party landed than three of the Indians seized the cable 
of thé perioque, and one of the soldiers of the chief put his arm 
round the mast: the second chief who affected intoxication, then 
said, that we should not go on, that they had not received presents 
enough from us: Captain Clarke told him that he would not be 
prevented from going on; that we were not squaws, but warriors 5 
that we were sent by our great father, who could in a moment exe 
terminate them: the chief replied, that he too had warriors, and was 
proceeding to offer personal violence to Captain Clarke, who imme+ 
diately drew his sword, and made a signal to the boat to prepare for 
action. The Indians who surrounded him drew their arrows from 
their quivers and were bending their bows, when the swivel in the 
boat was instantly pointed towards them, and twelve of our most 
determined men jumped into the perioque and joined Captain Clarke. 
This movement made an impression on them, for the grand chief 
ordered the young men away from the perioque, and they withdrew 
and held a short council with the warriors. Being unwilling to irri 
tate them, Captain Clarke then went forward and offered his hand to 
the first and second chiefs, who refused to take it. He then turned 
from them and got into the perioque, but had not gone more than 
ten: paces when both the chiefs and two of the warriors waded in 
after him, and he brought them on board.— 

‘ September 26. Our conduct yesterday seemed to have inspired 
the Indians with fear of us, and as we were desirous of cultivatin 
their acquaintance, we complied with their wish that we should gi 
them an opportunity of treating us well, and also suffer their squaws 
and children to see us and our boat, which would be perfectly new 
to them. Accordingly, after passing at one and a half mile a small 
willow island and several sandbars, we came-to on the south side, 
where a crowd of men, women, and children were waiting to receive 
us. Captain Lewis went on shore and remained several hours, and 
observing that their disposition was friendly, we resolved to remain 
during the night to a dance, which they were preparing for us.— 
The orchestra was composed of about ten men, who played on a sort 
of tambourin, formed of skin stretched across a hoop; and made a 
jingling noise with a-long stick to which the hoofs of deer and goats 
were hung ;_ the third instrument was a small skin bag with pebbles 
in it: these, with five or six young men for the vocal part, made uP 
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the band. ‘The women then came forward highly decorated; some 
with poles in their hands, on which were hung the scalps of their 
enemies ; others with guns, spears, or different trophies, taken in 
war by their husbands, brothers, or connections-- —Having arranged 
themselves in two columns, one on each side of the fire, as soon as the 
music began they danced towards each other till they met in the 
centre, when the rattles were shaken, and they all shouted and re- 
turned back to their places. They have no step, but shuffle along 
the eae nor does the music appear to be any thing more than a 
confusion of noises, distinguished only by hard or gentle blows upon 
the buffaloe skin: the song is perfectly extemporaneous. In the 
pauses of the dance, any man of the company comes forward and 
recites, in a sort of low guttural tone, some little story or incident, 
which is either martial or ludicrous ; or, as was the case this evening, 
voluptuous and indecent ; this is taken up by the orchestra and the 
dancers, who repeat it in a higher strain and dance to it. Sometimes 
they alternate ; the orchestra first performing, and when it ceases, 
the women raise their voices and make a music more agreeable, that 
is, less intolerable than that of the musicians. The dances of the 
men, which are always separate from the women, are conducted 
very nearly in the same way, except that the men jump up and down 
instead of shuffling ; and in the war dances the recitations are all of a 
military cast. The harmony of the entertainment had nearly been 
disturbed by one of the musicians, who thinking he had not received 
a due share of the tobacco we had distributed during the evening, put 
himself into a passion, broke one of the drums, threw two of them 
into the fire, and left the band. They were taken out of the fire: and 
a buffaloe robe held in one hand and beaten with the other, by several 
of the company, supplied the place of the lost drum or tambourin.’— 

‘ The tribe which we this day saw are a part of the great Sioux 
nation, and are known by the name of the Teton Okandandas : they 
are about two hundred men in number, and their chief residence is on 
both sides of the Missouri, between the Chayenne and Teton rivers. 
In their persons they are rather ugly and ill made, their legs and arms 
being too small, their cheek-bones high, and their eyes projecting. 
The females, with the same character of form, are more handsome ; 
and both sexes appear cheerful and sprightly ; but in our intercourse 
avith them we discovered that they were cunning and vicious.’— 

‘ While on shore to-day we witnessed a quarrel between two 
squaws, which appeared to be growing every moment more bois- 
terous, when a man came forward, at whose approach every one 
seemed terrified and ran. He took the squaws, and without any 
ceremony whipped them severely. On inquiring into the nature of 
such summary justice, we learnt that this mdn was an officer well 
known to this and many other tribes. His duty is to keep the 
peace, and the whole interior police of the village 1s confided to two 
or three of these officers, who are named by the chief and remain in 
power some days, at least till the chief appoints a successor; they 
seem to be a sort of constable or sentinel, since they are always on 
the watch to keep tranquillity during the day, and guarding the camp 
in the night. The short duration of their office is compensated by its 
QO 3 authority : 
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authority: his power is supreme, and in the suppression of any riot 
or disturbance no resistance to him is suffered.’ 


| Leaving these inhospitable wanderers, the expedition held its 
course, northward to the district inhabited by the Ricaras, a 
tribe of: very different habits,. Here, as among most Indians, 
the drudgery of the field’ and the labour of procuring sub- 
sistence in every way, except by hunting, fall on the women: 
but both sexes discover a considerable share of kindness to 
strangers. They live in lodges of thirty or forty feet in 
diameter, formed by placing forked posts about six feet high 
round the circumference of a circle ; these posts are joined by 
poles extending from one fork to another; in the centre are 
four higher forks connected together by beams; and in the 
middle of these is a vacancy for the smoke. ‘The frame of the 
building is covered with willow-branches and grass, over which 
is thrown a quantity of mud or clay; so that these edifices, 
rude as they apparently are, possess sufficient warmth to with- 
stand the intensity of their dreadful winter. —’The uncomfort- 
able life of the Indians, the decrease of numbers to which they 
are exposed from their endless wars with each other, and their 
ignorance of the useful arts, are strikingly exemplified in the 
case of the Mandans, a tribe living to the northward of the 
Ricaras. . 


_© Within the recollection of living witnesses, the Mandans were 
settled forty years ago in nine villages, the ruins of which we passed 
about eighty miles below, and situated seven on the west and two on 
the east side of the Missouri. The two latter finding themselves 
wasting away before the small-pox and the Sioux, united into one 
village, and moved up the river opposite to the Ricaras. The same 
caiises reduced the remaining seven to five villages, till at length they 
emigrated in a body to the Ricara nation, where they formed them- 
selves into two villages, and joined those of their countrymen who had 
gone before them. In their new residence they were still insecure, 
and at length the three villages ascended the Missouri to their present 
position. The two who had eprer together still settled in the 
two villages on the north-west side of the Missouri, while the single 
village took a position on the south-east side. In this situation th 
were found by those who visited them in 1796; since which the two 
villages have united into one. They are now in two villages, one on 
the south-east of the Missouri, the other on the opposite side, and 
at. the distance of three miles across. The first, in an open plain, 
contains about forty or fifty ‘lodges, built in the same way as those 
of the Ricaras; the second, the same number, and both may raise 
about three hundred and fifty men.’ 


The following: accident occurred a few nights after-the party 
arrived among the Mandans: 
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¢ In the evening the prairie took fire, either by accident or design, 
and burned with great fury, the whole plain being enveloped in 
flames ; so rapid was its progress that a man and woman were burnt 
to death before they could reach a place of safety ;° another man 
with his wife and child were much burst, and several other , 
narrowly escaped destruction. Among the rest a boy of the half: 
white breed escaped unhurt in the midst ofthe flames; his safety 
was ascribed to the great medicine spirit, who had preserved him on 
account of his being white. But a much more natural cause was 
the presence of mind of his mother, who, seeing no hopes of carrying 
off her son, threw him on the ground, and, covering. him with the 
fresh hide of a buffaloe, hoot, » herself from the flames; as soon as 
the fire had passed, she returned and found him untouched, the 
- having prevented the flame from reaching the grass on which he 
ay.’ 


In this remote quarter, the Indians had hitherto had little in- 
tercourse with any civilized visitors except the British fur- 
traders. Captain Clarke happened to have with him an African 
named York, whose jet black skin excited the greatest surprize 
among these northern savages: the children were accustomed 
to follow him constantly, and to run-off with terror if he 
chanced to turn towards them ; and even the leading men had 
difficulty in believing that there could be human beings of such 
a complexion. 

After the party had proceeded up the river about 1600 miles, 
the approach of winter made it necessary to look out for com- 
fortable quarters, and a camp was accordingly chosen in the 
beginning of November in No. lat. 47°. 21°. Trees were felled 
for building the cabins; provisions were procured, according 
to the custom in American expeditions, by hunting-excursions 
in the neighbourhood; and great care was taken to protect 
the men from the severity of the cold, which in that region 
prevails in a degree that to an European appears hardly credible. 
In the journal kept by Captains Lewis and Clarke, the thermo- 
meter is repeatedly noted in the month of December at 20, 22, 
24, and 30° below o, and on some occasions at.38, 40, 42, and 
' even 45° below o. The Indians support this extreme cold in a 
surprizing manner, and sleep on the snow without experiencing 
much inconvenience, 


¢ January 9. ‘The weather is cold, the thermometer at sunrise 
21° belowo. Kagohami breakfasted with us, and Captain Clarke 
with three or four men accompanied him and a party of Indians to 
hunt, in which they were so fortunate as to kill a number of buffaloes : 
but they were incommoded by snow, by high and squally winds, and 
by extreme cold: several of the Indians came to the fort nearly 
frozen, others are missing, and we are uneasy, for one of our men, 
who was separated from the rest during the chase, has not returned. 
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Inthe morning; (oth, ) however, he’came back just as we were'sending 
out five men in.search of him. The night had been excessively cold, 
and this morning at sunrise the mercury stood at 40° below o,. or 72 
below the freezing point. He had, however, made a fire and kept 
himself tolerably warm. A young Indian, about thirteen years of 
age, also came in soon after. His father, who came last night to in- 
quire after him very anxiously, had sent him in the afternoon to the 

ort: he was overtaken by the night, and was obliged to sleep on 
the snow with no covering except a pair of antelope skin moccasins 
and leggings, and a buffaloe robe : his feet being frozen, we put them 
into cold water, and gave him every attention in our power. About 
the same time an Indian who had also been missing returned to the 
fort, and although his dress was very thin, and he had slept on the 
snow without a i. he had not suffered the slightest inconvenience. 
We have indeed observed that these Indians support the rigours of 

, the season in a way which we had hitherto thought neste? 


- The great supply of food for the party consisted in buffaloes, 
who range the wilds of this region of America in herds of great 
extent : 


* Captain Clarke with fifteen men went out and found the Indians 
engaged in killing the buffaloe: the hunters mounted on horseback 
and armed with bows and-arrows encircle the herd, and gradually 

ve them into a plain or an open place fit for the movements of 
horse ; they then ride in among them, and singling out a buffaloe, a 
female being preferred, go as close as possible and wound her with 
arrows till they think they have given the mortal stroke; when they 
pursue another till the quiver is exhausted: if, which rarely happens, 
the wounded buffaloe attacks the hunter, he evades his blow by the 
agility of his horse, which is trained. for the combat with great dex- 
terity. When they have killed the requisite number, they collect 
their game, and the squaws and attendants come up from the rear, 
and skin and dress the animals. Captain Clarke killed ten buffaloes, 
of which only five were brought to the fort, the rest which could not 
be conveyed home being: seized by the Indians, among whom the 
custom is that whenever a buffaloe is found dead without an arrow, 
or any particular mark, he is the property of the finder; so that 
_ often a hunter secures scarcely any of the game he’ kills, if the 
arrow happens. to fall off: whatever is left out at night falls to the 


share of the wolves, who are the constant and numerous attendants of 
the buffaloe.’ 


Of the surprizing numbers of these animals, some idea may 
be formed from the following passages in a subsequent part of 
the journal, On the banks of the river Yellow Stone, Captain 
Clarke remarks : 


¢ The buffaloes now appear in vast numbers. A herd happened 

to be on their way across the river. Such was the multitude of these 

animals, that although the river, including an island, over which they 

passed, was a mile in length, the herd stretched as thick as they could 

swim, completely from one side to the other, and the ap a, 
opis 
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obliged to stop for an hour. They consoled themselves for the 
delay by killing four of the herd; and then proceeded till at the 
distance of forty-five miles they reached an island, below which two 
other herds of buffaloes, as numerous as the first, soon after crossed 
the river.’ | 


In that part of the course of the Missouri which is inhabited 
by the Sioux, we find these animals equally abundant : 


_€ The day was spent in hunting along the river; so that we did 
not advance more than twenty miles; but with all our efforts we 
were unable to kill either a mule-deer or an antelope, though we 
procured the common deer, a porcupine, and some buffaloes. These 
last animals are now so numerous that.from an eminence we disco- 
vered more than we had ever seen before, at one time; and if it be 
not impossible to calculate the moving multitude, which darkened 
the whole plains, we are convinced that twenty thousand would be 
no exaggerated number. With regard to game in general, we ob- 
serve that the greatest quantity of wild animals are usually found in 
the country lying between two nations at war.’ 


Five months having been passed in winter-quarters, the melt- 
ing of the ice in the Missouri enabled the party to renew their 
voyage on the 7th of April1805: but, before their departure, 
a small detachment was sent back to the American government 
with the result of their observations up to this time, consisting 
chiefly in sketches of the course of the river, and remarks on 
the adjacent country and inhabitants, with specimens of, the 
most curious plants and minerals. Captain Lewis addressed 
on this occasion a letter to Mr. Jefferson, from which the fol- 
lowing are extracts : 


‘ sth April, 1805. . I have sent a journal kept by one of the 
serjeants to Captain Stoddard, my agent at St. Louis, in order, as 
much as possible, to multiply the chances of saving something. We 
have encouraged our men to keep journals, and seven of them do, to 
whom, in this respect, we give every assistance in our power.—By 
réference to the muster-rolls forwarded to the war-department, you 
will: see the state of the party; in addition to which, we have two 
interpreters, one negro man, servant to Captain Clarke, one Indian 
woman, wife to one of the interpreters, and a Mandan man, whom 
we take with a view to restore peace between the Snake Indians, and 
those in this neighbourhood ; amounting, in total with ourselves, to 
thirty-three persons. By means of the interpreters and Indians, we 
shall be enabled to converse with all the Indians that we shall pro- 
bably meet with on the Missouri.—From this place we shall send the 
barge and crew early to-morrow morning, with orders to proceed as 
expeditiously as possible to St. Louis ; by her we send our despatches, 
which I trust will get safe to hand. Her crew consists of ten able 
bodied men, well armed, and: provided with a sufficient stock of pro- 
visions to last them to St.ILouis. I have but little doubt but they 
will be fired on by the Sioux ; but they have pledged themselves to 
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us that they will not yield while there is a man.of them living. , Our 
baggage is all embarked” on board six® small canoes, and two 
rioques; we shall set out at the same moment that we despatch the » 
barge.—As our vessels are now small, and the-current of the river 
much more moderate, we calculate-upon travelling at the rate of 20 
or 25 miles per day, as far as the Falls of the. Missouri. Beyond - 
this point, or the first range of rocky mountains, situated about 100 | 
miles further, any calculation with respect to our daily progress can 
be little more than bare conjecture. — Since our arrival at this place, 
we have subsisted principally on meat, with which our guns have 
supplied us amply, and have thus been enabled to reserve the parched 
meal, portable soup, and a considerable proportion of pork and flour, © 
which we had intended for the more difficult parts of our voyage. If 
Indian information can be credited, the vast quantity of game, with 
which the country abounds through which we are to pass, leaves us 
but little to apprehend from the want of food.—I can see no material 
or probable obstruction to our progress, and entertain, therefore, the 
most sanguine hopes of complete success. As to myself, individually, 
I never enjoyed a more perfect state of good health than I have since 
we commenced our voyage. My inestimable friend and companion; 
Captain Clarke, has also enjoyed good health generally. t this: 
moment every individual of the party is in wood health and excellent , 
spirits, zealously attached to the enterprize, and anxious to proceed; 
not a whisper of discontent or murmur is to be heard among them ; 


but all in unison act with the most perfect harmony. With such men 
I have every thing to hope.’ | : 


The barge conveying these collections had a speedy passage 
down the Missouri, and brought to the United States the only 
account of the expedition which was received before its return ; © 
the immense distance, to which the party afterward proceeded, 
taking them entirely out of the way of Catic 
home. — Having embarked on board of canoes as more easy of 
navigation, the expedition, reduced by the return of the detach- 
ment to thirty-three persons, went forwards, to use an Indian . 
phrase, towards the setting Sun, the Missouri running in its . 
upper course not from north to south but from west to east. - 
Numbers of rivers were observed to fall into it on each side, — 
of which by much the largest was the Roche jaune, or Yellow © 
Stone; a river that shall be more particularly noticed in the ace - 
count of the homeward journey. The rate at which Captain — 
Lewis had calculated on proceeding did not prove altogether - 
correct, the lightness of their vessels obliging them frequently -. 
to bring-to in windy weather, from a dread sometimes of . 
upsetting, and more frequently of damaging by wet their bag- 
gage and stores. ‘I'he men were likewise exposed to consider. 
able fatigue in towing the canoes over spots on which a rapid 
current,’ a ripple, or rocky points, rendered the navigation. - 
difficult. This laborious task was frequently performed daritg | 
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long continued showers of rain; yet so judicious and encourag- 
ing was the behaviour of the two commanding officers, that not 
a murmur was heard among the party. 


Among the objects which gave variety to the scene during 
this tedious navigation, were the inequalities in the banks of 
the river, the alternation of plain and mountain in the adjacent 
country, and the aspect of the different streams which flowed 
into the main current. ‘The most extraordinary appearances, 
however, occurred a great way up the river, ina place at which 
walls of rock rose from the water’s edge in a line nearly per- 
pendicular, and with all the resemblance of artificial construc- 
tion. Their height is very considerable; and they are found 
On examination to consist of white sand-stone, of so soft a 
texture as to yield readily to the impression of water. 


¢ {n tricklin g down the cliffs, the water has worn the soft sand-stone 
into a thousand grotesque figures, among which, with a little fancy, 
may be discerned elegant ranges of free-stone buildings, with columns 
variously sculptured, and supporting long and elegant galleries, while 
the parapets are adorned with statuary : on a nearer approach the 
represent every form of elegant ruins ; colamns, some with pedestals 
and capitals entire, others mutilated and prostrate, some rising pyra- 
midally over each other till they terminate in a sharp point. These 
are varied by niches, alcoves, and the customary appearances of deso- 
lated magnificence: the illusion is increased by the number of martins, 
who have built their globular nests in the om Ny and hover over these 
columns; as in our country they are accustomed to frequent large 
stone structures. As we advance, there seems no end to the vision 
enchantment which surrounds us. In the midst of this fantastic 
scenery are vast ranges of walls, which seem the productions of art, 
so regular is the workmanship: they rise perpendicularly from the 
river, sometimes to the height of one hundred feet, varying in thick. 
ness from one to twelve fect, being equally as broad at the top as 
below. The stones of which they are formed are black, thick, and 
durable, and composed of a large portion of earth, intermixed and 
cemented with a small quantity of sand, and a considerable portion of 
talk or quartz. ‘These stones are almost invariably regular paral- 
lelepipeds of unequal sizes in the wall, but equally deep, and laid re- 
pia in ranges over each other like bricks, each breaking and 
covering the interstice of the two on which it rests; but though the 
preset da interstice be destroyed, the horizontal one extends 
entirely through the whole work: the stones too are proportioned to 
the thickness of the wall in which they are employed, being largest 
in the thickest walls.’ | 


These natural walls must be carefully distinguished from a 
monument of a very different nature which has given rise to 
thuch speculation, and which is to be seen in the Lower 
Missouri, alittle way below the influx of Quicurre river. The 
Walls in the latter case are evidently artificial, and must be the 
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remains of an antient fortification : they consist of three distinct 
ranges, one of which is a mile long and nearly eight feet in 
height; a work of unusual magnitude for tribes of such in- 
Significant numbers as the present occupants of that country. 
A plate of this remarkable relic of a former age is given on a 
small scale in this volume. | | 

The provisions for the expedition continued to be procured 
by hunting along the country adjacent to the banks of the river; 
some of the most dexterous sportsmen of the party being 
usually sent forwards in the morning, with instructions to 
ascend the sides of the river and to rejoin the canoes at ap 
pointed stations. The game consisted occasionally of elks, 
antelopes, and deer, but generally of buffaloes. On a few 
occasions, the hunters were exposed to hazard from the rattle- 
snake, or from an animal approaching to the tiger species: but 
their frequent and formidable enemies were the bears. The 
strength of that animal and its tenacity of life are surprizing, 
and we find a variety of hair-breadth escapes from them re- 
corded in these pages. 


¢ April 29th. We proceeded forward with a moderate wind: 
Captain Lewis, who was on shore with one hunter, met about eight 
oPclock two white bears. Of the strength and ferocity of this animal, 
the Indians had given us dreadful accounts: they never attack him 
but in parties of six or eight persons, and even then are often defeated 
with the loss of one or more of their number. Having no weapons 
but bows and arrows, and the bad guns with which the traders supply 
them, they are obliged to approach very near to the bear ; and, as no 
wound except through the head or heart is mortal, they frequently 
fall a sacrifice if they miss their aim. He rather attacks than avoids 
a man, and such is the terror which he has inspired, that the Indians 
who go in quest of him paint themselves and perform all the supersti- 
tious rites customary when they make war on a neighbouring nation. 
Hitherto those we had seen did not appear desirous of encounterin 
us, but, although to a skilful rifleman the danger 1s very much dimi- 
nished, yet the white bear is still a terrible animal. On approaching 
these two, both Captain Lewis and the hunter fired, and each wounded 
a bear: one of them made his escape; the other turned upon Captain © 
Lewis and purstied him seventy or eighty yards, but being badly 
wounded he could not run so fast as to prevent him from reloading 
his piece, which he again aimed at him, and'a third shot from the 
hunter brought him to the ground: he was a male not quite full 
grown, and weighed about three hundred pounds: the legs are some- 
what longer than those of the black bear, and the talons and tusks 
much larger and longer.’—— 

‘ May 11. About five in the afternoon one of our men who had 
been afflicted with biles, and suffered to walk on shore, came run- 
ning to the boats with loud cries and every symptom of terror and 
distress : for some time after we had taken him on board, he was so 
much out of breath as to be unable to describe the cause of his 
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anxiety, but he at length told us that about a mile and a half below 
he had shot a brown bear, which immediately turned and was in close 
pursuit of him ;. but the bear being badly wounded could not overs 
take him. Captain Lewis, with seven men, immediately went. in 
search of him, and having found his track, followed him by the 
blood for a mile, and found him concealed in some thick brushwood, 
and shot him with two balls through the skull. Though somewhat 
smaller than that killed a few days ago, he was a monstrous animal 
and a most terrible enemy: our man had shot him through the centre 
of the lungs, yet he had pursued him furiously for half a mile, then 
returned more than twice that distance, and with his talons had 
prepared himself a bed in the earth, two feet deep and five feet long; 
and was perfectly alive when they found him, which was at least 
two hours after he received the wound. The wonderful power of 
life which these animals possess renders them dreadful: their very. 
track in the mud or sand, which we have sometimes found eleven 
inches long and seven and a quarter wide, exclusive of the talons, is 
alarming ; and we had rather encounter two Indians than meet a 
single brown bear. ‘There is no chance of killing them by a single 
shot, unless the ball goes through the brains, and this is very difficult 
on account of two large muscles which cover the side of the forehead, 
and the sharp projection of the centre of the frontal bone, which is 
also thick. ‘The fleece and skin of this bear were a heavy burden for 
two men, and the oil amounted to eight gallons.’ — , 

‘May 14. ‘Towards evening the men in the hindmost canoes dis. 
covered a large brown bear lying in the open grounds, about three 
hundred paces from the river: six of them, all good hunters, imme- 
diately went to attack him, and concealing themselves by a small 
eminence came unperceived within forty paces of him: four of the 
hunters now fired, and each lodged a ball in his body, two of them 
directly through the lungs: the furious animal sprang up and ran 
open-mouthed upon them ; as he came near, the two hunters who 
had reserved their fire gave him two wounds, one of which, breakin 
his shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment ; but before they 
could reload he was so near that they were obliged to run to the river; 
and before they reached it he had almost overtaken them: two 
jumped into the canoe; the other four separated, and concealing 
themselves in the willows, fired as fast as each could reload: the 
struck him several times, but instead of weakening the monster pent f 
shot seemed only to direct him towards the hunter, till at last he 
pursued two of them so closely, that they threw aside their guns and 
pouches, and jumped down a perpendicular bank of twenty feet into 
the river ; the bear sprang after them, and was within a few feet of 
the hindmost, when one of the hunters on shore shot him in the head 
and finally killed him: they dragged him to the shore, and found 
that eight balls had passed through him in different directions ; the 
bear was old and the meat tough, so that they took the skin only, 
and rejoined us at the camp.’ 


After a navigation of two months, and a progress of more 
than a thousand miles from the winter-camp, the party became 
' considerably 
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considerably embarrassed at the conflux of two rivers, which 
were apparently of equal magnitude. Their previous inform. 
ation had beenreceived only from Indians, and was of too vaguea 
nature to enable them to decide which of the streams ‘in question 
was the true Missouri; yet this was a point of the greatest cone 
sequence to ascertain, because the river which it was their object 
.. to ascend was reported to be at no great distance from the head- 
. ‘waters running from the opposite side of the Rocky Mountains 
towards the Pacific Ocean. ‘Two canoes with three men were 
- dispatched to survey each of these ambiguous floods, and par- 
- ties were sent out by land to discover, if possible, from the 
rising grounds, the distant bearings of each. Lofty ranges of 
mountains were conspicuous in the west; and some of them, 
though it was now the month of June, were covered with snow : 
so that there was no doubt of their neighbourhood to the great 
central ridge, but the direction of the rivers could not be dis- 
tinguished to any considerable distance. Of the two, the one 
coming from the north had the brown colour and thickness of 
the Missouri; while the southern river had a rapid current, a 
’ pebbly bed, and transparent water, as if issuing from a moune 
tainous country. ‘The resemblance of the former to the river 
already navigated made almost all the privates of the pari 
consider it as the Missouri: but the clearness of the other Ié 

_ the two Captains to the conclusion that it proceeded from those 
centra] mountains which were the grand objects of their search. 
However, before they adopted the decisive step of , carrying 
the party forwards, they determined to repeat the investigation, 
Captain Lewis taking the northern and Captain Clarke: the 
southern branch. Captain L. proceeded up the former duri 
two days, but on the third became satisfied that its direction 
was too far north to afford the expected access to the waters 
running towards the Pacific Ocean. Captain C., on the other 
hand, found the southern branch proceed in a westward dire¢- 


tion, so that there seemed little reason to doubt of its superior 


eligibility as a channel to the object of the expedition. _ : 

The next step was to make a deposit of all the heavy baggage 
that could possibly be spared, as the increasing shallowness of 
the water would soon render the navigation still more laborious, 
They adopted accordingly a plan very common among the 
traders who bring merchandise into the country of Indians bf 
doubtful integrity, — that of digging a cache or hole in the 
ground, small at the top, but widened in the descent some- 


what in the shape of a kettle. Choice was‘made of a.dry © 


situation; and the sod being very carefully removed, the exca- 
vation was: completed, a flooring of wood.and hides laid on-the 
bottom, and the’ goods covered with skins; the earth was then 
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_ thrown into the river, and the sod laid on again with so much 


care that not the slightest appearance remained of the surface 
having been disturbed. These arrangements being miade, 
Captain Clarke took charge of the canoes; while Captain Lewis, 
with four men, proceeded by land, in hopes of soon putting it 
beyond a doubt that the river which they.were now ascending 
was the Missouri. The decisive proof was to be sought in its 
falls, which the Indians had described as not remote from ‘the 
Rocky Mountains, and as of remarkable grandeur. Captain 
Lewis passed along the direction of the river during two days, 
(r1th and 12th June,) and on-the next day found himself in a 
position which overlooked a most beautiful plain. 


§. Falls. of. the Missouri.— Finding. that. the river here bore consi- 
derably to the south, and fearful of passing the falls before reaching 


_the Rocky Mountains, they now changed their course to the south, 


and, leaving those insulated hills to the right, proceeded across the 
plain. In this direction Captain Lewis had gone about two miles 


’ whén his ears were saluted with the agreeable sound of a fall of water, 
- anid, as-he advanced, a spray which seemed driven by the high south- 
: west wind arose above the plain like a column of smoke and vanished 


in an instant... Towards this point he directed his steps, and the noise, 
increasir.g-as he approached, soon became too tremendous to be mis- 
taken for any thing but the great falls of the Missouri. Havin 


travelled seven miles after first hearing the sound, he reached the falls 
‘about twelve o’clock : the hills as he approached were difficult of 
“access and two hundred feet high: down these he hurried with ima. 


patience, and seating himself on some rocks under the centre of the 


-falls, enjoyed the sublime spectpee of this stupendous object, which 
.since the creation had been 


‘unknown to civilization.—For ninety or a hundred yards from the 
Aeft cliff, the water falls in one smooth even sheet, over a precipice. of 


avishing its magnificence upon the desert, 


at least eighty feet. The remaining part of the river precipitates 
itself with a more rapid current, but being received as it falls by the 
irregular and somewhat projecting rocks below, forms a splendid 
prospect of perfectly white foam two hundred: yards in length, and 
eighty in perpendicplar elevation. This spray is dissipated into a 
thousand shapes, sometimes flying up in columas of fifteen or twenty 
feet, which are then oppressed by larger masses of the white foam, on 
all which the sun impresses the brightest colours of the rainbow.’ 
¢ 14th. This morning one of the men was sent to Captain Clarke 
with an account of the discovery of the falls, and, after employing 
the rest in preserving the meat which had been killed yesterday, 
Captain Lewis proceeded to examine the rapids above. From the 
falls he directed his course south-west up the river: after passing one 
continued rapid, and three small cascades, each three or four feet hi 
he reached, at the distance of five miles, a second fall.-—Above thi 
fall the river bends suddenly to the northward: while viewing. this 
place Captain Lewis heard a loud roar above him, and crossing the point 
of ahill for a few hundred yards, he saw one of the most beautiful 
28d 2EW CSTkS 9 objects 
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objects in nature: the whole Missouri is suddenly. stopped by one 
shelving rock, which, without a single niche, and with an edge as 
‘Straight and regular as if formed by art, stretches itself from one side 
of the river to the other for at least a quarter of a mile. Over this 
it precipitates itself in an even uninterrupted sheet to the perpendi- 
cular depth of fifty feet, whence dashing against the rocky bottom 
it rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it a spray of the purest 
foam across the river. The scene which it presented was indeed 


singularly beautiful, since, without any of the wild irregular sublimity 


of the lower falls, it combined all the regular elegancies which the fancy 
of a painter would select to form a beautiful waterfall, — Captain 
Lewis now ascended the hill which was behind him, and saw from its 
top a delightful plain extending from the river to the base of the 
Snow Mountains to the south and south-west. Along this wide 
level country the Missouri pursued its winding course, filled with 
water to its even and grassy banks, while about four miles above it 
was joined by a large river flowing from the north-west through a 
valley three miles in width, and distinguished by the timber which 
adorned its shores; the Missouri itself stretches to the south in one 
untuffled stream of water, as if unconscious of the roughness it must 
soon encounter, and bearing on its bosom vast flocks at geese, while 
numerous herds of buffaloes are feeding on the plains which sur- 
round it. : 

‘ Captain Lewis then descended the hills, and directed his course 
towards the river falling in from the west. He soon met a herd of 
at least a thousand buffaloes, and being desirous of providing for 
supper shot one of them; the animal immediately began to bleed; 
and Captain Lewis, who had forgotten to reload his rifle, was in« 
tently watching to see him fall, when he beheld a large brown bear 
who was stealing on him unperceived, and was already within twenty 
steps. In the first moment of surprise he lifted his rifle, but remem- 
bering instantly that it was not charged, and that he had not time to 
reload, he felt that there was no safety but in flight. It was in the 
open level plain, not a bush nor a tree within three hundred yards, 
the bank of the river sloping and not more than three feet high,’ so 
that there was no possible mode of concealment; Captain Lewis 
therefore thought of retreating in a quick walk as fast as the bear 
advanced towards the nearest tree; but as soon as he turned the beat 
ran open mouth and at full speed upon him. Captain Lewis ran 
about eighty yards, but finding that the animal gained on him fast, 
it flashed on his mind that by getting into the water to such a depth 
that the bear would be obliged to attack him swimming, there was 
still some chance of his life ; he therefore turned short, plunged into 
the river about waist deep, and facing about presented the point of 
his espontoon. The bear arrived at the water’s edge within twenty 
feet of him, but as soon as he put himself in this posture of defence, 
he seemed frightened, and wheeling about, retreated with as much 
precipitation as he had pursued. Very glad to be released from this 
danger, Captain Lewis returned to the shore, and observed him run 


‘with great speed, sometimes looking back as if he expected to be 


pursued, till he reached the woods.: He could'not conceive the —_ 
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of the sudden alarm of the bear, but congratulating himself on his 
escape when he saw his own track torn to pieces by the furious 
animal, and learnt from the whole adventure never to suffer his rifle 
to be a moment unloaded.’ | 


Meantime, Captain Clarke with the canoes advanced but 
slowly; the rapidity of the current, the quantity of large stones, 
and the number of shoals and islands, adding exceedingly to the 
labour of the party. They were greatly cheered, however, by 
the news of the discovery of the Falls, which brought all their 
doubts to an end, and satisfied them that the alpine ridge before 
them was that part of the Rocky Mountains which they had so 
long sought to reach. ‘They now gave the name of Maria’s 
River to the stream that had perplexed them below, and re- 
doubled their exertions to finish the navigation of the Missouri. 
It soon, became necessary to lighten the canoes once more, and 
to fill another cache with a portion of their provisions and am- 
munition, On the 29th of June, Captain Clarke left the 
canoes, and 


¢ Went on to the Falls accompanied by his servant York, Chaboneau, 
and his wife, with her young child. On his arrival there he observed 
a very dark cloud rising in the west which threatened rain, and looked 
around for some shelter, but could find no place where they would 
be secure from being blown into the river if the wind should prove as 
violent as it sometimes does in the plains. At length, about a quarter 
of a mile above the Falls he found a deep ravine, where there were 
some shelving rocks, under which he. took refuge. They were on 
the upper side of the ravine near the river, perfectly safe from the 
rain, and therefore laid down their guns, compass, and other articles 
which they carried with them. The shower was at first moderate, it 
then increased to a heavy rain, the effects of which they did not feel : 
soon after, a torrent of rain and hail descended; the rain seemed to 
fall in a solid mass, and instantly collecting in the ravine came rolling 
down in a dreadful current, carrying the mud and rocks, and every 
| thing that opposed it. Captain Clarke fortunately saw it a moment 
before it reached them, and springing up with his gun and shot- 
pouch in his left hand, with his right clambered up the steep bluff, 
pushing on the Indian woman with her child in her arms; her hus- 
band too had seized her hand, and was pulling her up the hill, but 
he was so terrified at the danger that, but for Captain Clarke, him- 
self and his wife and child would have been lost. So instantaneous 
was the rise of the water, that before Captain Clarke had reached his 
h un and begun to ascend the bank, the water was up to his waist, and 
i ~ could scarce get up faster than it rose, till it reached the height of 
fifteen feet with a furious current, which, had they waited a moment 
longer, would have swept them into the river just above the great 
Falls, down which they must inevitably have been precipitated.—The 
had been obliged to escape so rapidly that ‘Captain Clarke lost his 
compass and umbrella, Chaboneau left his gun, shotpouch, and to- 
mahawk, and the Indian woman had just time to grasp her child, be- 
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fore the net in which it lay at her feet was carried down the current. 
He now relinquished his intention of going up the river, and returned 
to. the camp at Willowrun. Here he found that the party sent this 
morning for the baggage had all returned to camp in great confusions 
leaving their loads in the plain. On account of the ee they gene- 
tally go nearly naked, and with no covering on their heads. The 

ul was so large and driven so furiously against them by the high 
wind, that it knocked several of them down: one of them parti- 
cularly was thrown on the ground three times, and most of them 
bleeding aeey and complained of being‘much bruised. -Willowrun 
had risen six feet since the rain.—A fter it was over they proceeded to 
the fountain, which is perhaps the largest in America. It is situated 
ina piveeons level plain, about twenty-five yards from the river, into 
which it falls over some steep irregular rocks with a sudden ascent of 
about six feet in one part of its course.’ 


Among the wonders of this unvisited region, may be mentioned 
this discovery, in a level, at the distance of only es ee yards 
from the river, of a fountain which is doubtless one of the largest 
in the world. It boils up from among the rocks with such 
force, that its surface at the centre is higher than the adjacent 


' ground ; and so great is the discharge of water, that its bluish 


cast may be discerned for half a mile down the Missouri. — 
The party, continuing indefatigably their exertions, dragged 
the canoes, or pushed them with poles up the current of the 
Missouri, day after day; until, on the 27th of June,they arrived at 
the three forks of the river ; that is, at the point at which three 
rivers, each of considerable size, flow together, and form the 

eat stream. It being a matter of difficulty to determine 
the largest of the three, they decided on discontinuing here the 
name of Missouri, and calling its component waters respectively 
Jefferson’s, Madison’s, and Gallatin’s. river. As the first 
mentioned flowed from the west, they ascended it in pre- 
ference to the others, but continued to experience great dif- 
ficulty. with the canoes in consequence of the rapidity of the 
current. Of all the articles, that which it was most essential 
to preserve from wet was their gunpowder. In so pure and 
dry an air as that of the mountainous region in which they now 


“were, wood-work of any kind would have shrunk : but they had 


fortunately taken the precaution of placing the powder in 
canisters of lead, putting in each a quantity sufficient for the 
number of balls that could be obtained from the canister itself 
when melted. 

They were now, however, on the point of reaching the end 
of the first great division of their journey. The river conti- 
nued to lessen as they proceeded, its width on the part at which 
they arrived on the 8th of July being not more than forty 


yards, and on the 11th it was diminished to twelve, so as to 
admit 
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admit of being waded: over without hazard. They had by this 
time proceeded by computation three thousand miles from the 
mouth of the Missouri, and they at last reached its extreme 
navigable point in Lat. 43°. 30’, and nearly in Long. 12° west 
from Greenwich, Here they laid up their canoes, until they 
should return from the Pacific; and a party proceeding by 
land had the gratification of tracing the current to its fountain« 
head in the midst of the rocky mountains. ‘ From the foot of 
one of the lowest of these mountains, which rises with a gentle 
ascent of about half a mile, issues the remotest water of the 
Missouri. ‘They had now reached the hidden sources of that 
river, which had never yet been seen by civilized man; and as 
they quenched their thirst at the chaste and icy fountain, — as 
they sat down by the brink of that little rivulet, which yielded 
its distant and modest tribute to the parent ocean, —they felt 
themselves rewarded for all their labours and all their 
difficulties.’ 

It would not be easy to class under general heads the cha-« 
racteristics of a river of such extent, and fed by such various ~ 
tributaries. After the influx of Maria’s river, the large stream 
already mentioned as joining it below the Falls, its bed is gene- 
rally composed of a bluish mud, and its waters are consequently 
of a deep tinge: while its channel is embarrassed by rocks and 
rapids in the mountainous district, but below the Falls little 
difficulty occurs in its downward navigation, and not much 
change in its appearance for nearly two thousand miles ; that 
is, all the way to the influx of the great river La Platte. That 
copious flood throws out great quantities of coarse sand ; 
which, when drifted down, adheres to some of the points pro- 
jecting from the shore, and in time forms, with the accumu- 
lated mud, a barrier against the-water. ‘The growth on these 
mounds, first of the willow, and next of the cotton-wood-tree, 
soon gives them consistency, and obliges the water to seek a 
passage elsewhere. As the soil on each side is light and yield- 
ing, the river encroaches on it, and is thus, like the Mississippi, 
undergoing a continued change in its banks. 

Having now accompanied the travellers to the source of the 
Missouri, we take leave of them for the present; proposing, in 
our next Number, to give an account of their journey across 
the Rocky Mountains, and of their subsequent navigation down 
the Columbia to the Pacific. | 


Lo. 


[To be continued.) 
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Art. II. Transactions of the Geological Society, established No- 
vember 13, 1807. WVolumeII. 4to. Maps and Plates separate. 
Pp: 565. 31.16s. Boards. W. Phillips. 1814. 


Ox a former occasion, (see Rev. N.S. Vol. Ixvii. p. 126.) we 


gave a short account of the first volume of these highly 
respectable ‘Transactions; and, with much pleasure, we now 
proceed to make a report of the present continuation. 

On certain Products obtained in the Distillation of Wood, with 
some Account of Bituminous Substances, and Remarks on Coal, 
By J. Macculloch, M.D. F.L.S. Chemist to the Ordnance, &c. 
—Without material injustice to these observations, we cannot 
pretend to reduce them to a more compendious form than that 
in which they are here exhibited: but we deem it incumbent 
on us.to remark that the author’s statements of the processes to 
which he had recourse, and his temperate and judicious rea- 
sonings on the results which he obtained, not only bespeak 
originality of research, but are calculated to suggest some im- 
portant discoveries to the chemical mineralogist. By consider- 
ing every process of rapid distillation by means of a hot fire as 
a series of decompositions, he has been enabled to furnish us 
with more correct views of the nature of vegetable tar and 
bitumen thar the discordant theoretical principles of chemists 
have hitherto supplied. Even the artist may derive some useful 
hints from the Doctor’s ideas relative to the inflammable gases 
and plumbago, as well as from the concluding paragraphs ; 
which, as susceptible of insulated quotation, we submit to the 
consideration of our readers : 


¢ As nothing tends more to confusion of ideas than confusion of 
terms, I may be excused for proposing a name to the pitch of dis- 
tilled wood, a name in familiar use, though hitherto unappropriated 
by chemists. It is in fact that which is well known to painters by 
the name of Bistre, although the nature of bistre has I believe never 
yet been examined, and the importance of it to the arts of design in- 
duces me to extend this article for a few lines. According to Dr. 
Lewis, bistre is produced from the soot of all wood; other receipt- 
books give us the same account, but limit the sort of wood to beech, 
without seeming aware of its real nature ; but the colourmen use the 
soot of all wood indiscriminately. 

‘ Those artists who have made the tour of the Highlands of Scot- 
land are well acquainted with that variety of it, which varnishes the 
interior of a Highland cottage. 

¢ In all these cases it is a very variable article, and the colour- 


i histor, being unacquainted with its real nature, is unable to rectify its 


faults, in consequence of which it is often unfit for use, notwithstand- 
ing the various operose and mysterious purifications it undergoes in 
his workshop. ‘The causes of these varieties will be very evident to 
those who have read the foregoing experiments. An imperfect 
separation 
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separation of essential oil, and a consequent tenacity arising from its 
too near alliance to the tar, will appear to be its most common vice, 
and it is this which gives it that disagreeable gumminess and disposi- 
tion to return to the pencil which is destructive of its best qualities. 
At times also from the same causes it is offensively yellow. So 
valuable is a brown colour that will work freely and with trans. 
parency, that the artists will be much obliged to him who shall render 
bistre equal in freedom and force to seppia. By distilling or evapor- 
ating the oil from the pitch, according to the process described 
above, a colour may be preduced varying in tone from the warmest 
bistre brown down to black. At the same time the substance loses 
a great portion or the whole of its disagreeable tenacity, according to 
the degree of boiling it has undergone. By treatment in alcohol, 
results in some measure similar are produced, and the residuum of 
this solution is equal in colour to seppia, and totally void of tenacity. 
In either or both of these ways may the quality of this colour be 
improved. , 

‘It might perhaps be a matter worthy of trial, whether useful 
varieties in colour and quality might not be produced by the distil- 
lation of different woods. ‘That which I used was procured either 
from willow or alder, the two woods chiefly used in the royal powder 
mills, but I cannot ascertain from which of them. The solution in 
lixivium of potash or of soda, a substance analogous to the resinous 
soaps, answers the purpose of ink, possessing a colour sufficiently in- 
tense, and flowing freely from the pen without requiring gum. As 
it is indestructible by time, by the common acids, or by the alkalies, 
perhaps it may be found a valuable substitute for this useful but 
fugacious substance. The compound of bistre and soda appears 
peculiarly well fitted for drawing in monochrome, since, as it does not 
consist of a powder suspended in a vehicle, it is free from the peculiar 
defects, so well known to artists, which occur in colours thus com- 
pounded. 

‘I may also add that it forms a substitute for asphaltum in drying 
oil where such a coloured varnish is wanted, and that it makes a very 
good japan varnish for metal if dissolved in spirit of wine, and heated 
strongly after itsapplication. It is for practical men to see whether, 
by combining it with asphaltum, Jac, or the gums, some more useful 
and cheap compounds of this sort may not be produced.’ 


Mineralogical Account of the Isle of Man. By J. F. Berger, 
M.D. M.G.S.— After having sketched the general aspect of 
its hills and valleys, Dr. Berger proceeds to enumerate and 
particularize the various rocks of which this island is composed. 
Primitive granite is found at a considerable depth, but very 
little of this substance, and that little being of a small-grained 
texture, occurs at the surface. Secondary clay-slate, of 
various texture and colour, is much more abundant. Grey 
wacke, destitute of organic remains, may be traced all along 
the contour of the island, generally forming a range of bold 
cliffs, except in those places at which it is outskirted by the 
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flcctz lime-stone. In some parts it very nearly approximates to 
clay-slate, and in others to quartzose sand-stone. -On the 
south quay of Douglas, beds of grey wacke-slate, of four dif- 
ferent varieties, alternate with one another. The secondary 
lime-stone, which lies over the most superficial of the produced 
strata of grey wacke, is accompanied by magnesian lime-stone, 
either in rt beds or in patches, and including organic 
remains analogous to those which are found in the calcareous 
districts of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, and Kil- 
kenny, in Ireland; namely, madrepores, entrochi, terebratulz, 
&c, ‘The magnesian lime-stone that appears along Castle-town 
river, from Ball-Kallack towards Athol-bridge, is remarkabie 
for a circumstance that has not as far as I can remember been 
yet noticed. I mean the occurrence of quartz-nodules, some- 
times above the size of a pea and even of abean. The quartz 
is ae glassy, and the concretions perfectly distinct, as if they 
had been water-worn, and subsequently imbedded in the lime- 
stone itself. This is not however a conclusion I should adopt, 
as it seems to me that their existence may be better accounted 
for by way of crystallization.’ —In two situations, an unstra~ 
tified bed of amygdaloid overlies the lime-stone, having for its 
basis an earthy greenish-grey wacke, with nodules of lamellar 
calcareous spar. | Sand-stone occurs, of a fine texture, and 
under the form of conglomerate. 

Granite and mica-slate both occasionally appear, in detached 
blocks, but not so abundantly as porphyry. ‘The basis of this 
Jast is a compact flesh-coloured felspar, with some hornblend, 
and a few crystals of transparent lamellar felspar dispersed, 
through the mass. Of primitive syenite, a solitary block is 
quote|, but several were observed of quartz, as were water- 
worn pebbles of garnet-rock. The only transition-rock that is 
noticed, as being found in a detached state, is grey wacke, and 
the only floctz pebbles are those of lime-stone. 

Among the simple minerals which are seen in their native 
repositories, the most conspicuous is galena, which is discovered 
at three different places, and for the most part traversing grey 
wacke, Some of this ore is reported to yield upwards of 
twenty ounces of silver in the ton: but the mines have been 
long since abandoned as unprofitable. From three varieties of 
calcareous marl, the farmers derive the means of fertilizing 
their fields to a very advantageous extent, since one marling 
suffices for twenty years. 

Wolfram, tin-stone, and earthy talc, are mentioned as simple 
detached minerals, but, at the same time, as of doubtful locality; 
the specimens having made part of a collection that belonged 
to she late Lord Henry Murray. i“ 
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To the mineralogical details are annexed indications of the 
mean temperature of the island, and of the elevation of various 
hills above the level of the sea, &c. 

On the Granite Tors of Cornwall. By J. Macculloch, M.D., 
&c. — The rocking propensities of the far-famed Logging-rock, 
Cheese-wring, and Vixen-tor, are here traced, with much ability, 
to the greater tendencies manifested by cuboidal masses of 
granite to decompose at their angles than at their sides, cnd 
thus, ultimately, to assume spheroidal forms. For the illustra- 
tion of this view of the subject, we must refer to the original 
communication and drawings. 

Notes on the Mineralogy of the Neighbourhood of St. David's, 
Pembrokeshire. By John Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Oxford. — Dr. Kidd appears to have paid no 
indolent visit to the Welsh coast, since, in the course of a few 
days, he contrived to investigate, with considerable minuteness, 
the geological features of eleven distinct stations. Without 
presuming to track the line of his perambulations, we shall 
only remark that the insulated conical rocks or hills, which are 
scattered over an extensive and uneven plain, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. David’s, are principally composed of felspar and 
hornblend ; and that they serve as so many nuclei, about which is 
arranged a diversified series of highly inclined strata, of a schis- 
tose character: the geological phenomena described nearly cor- 
responding with those which have been observed in Guernsey, 
Jersey, and various parts of Devonshire, Cornwall, &c. 

— An Account of the Briné Springs at Droitwich. By Leonard 
Horner, F.R.S. M.G.S.—So early as the year 816, incidental 
mention is made of salt-furnaces at Droitwich. The brine-pits 
are in the centre of the town, in a narrow valley, formed by 
the small river Salwarp. Here the prevailing rock is a finé- 
grained calcareo-argillaceous sand-stone, of a brown-red colour, 
with occasional patches and spots of a greenish-blue, some- 
times traversed by veins of crystallized gypsum. Mr. Horner 
had it not in his power to ascertain with precision the series of 
subterraneous stratification : but it is not to be doubted that 
the brine-spring, which is 22 inches deep, runs over a bed of 
rock-salt by which it is impregnated; and that, when the rock 
immediately above the brine is perforated, the latter rushes up 
into the pit. Of the sixteen thousand tons of salt annually 
manufactured at Droitwich, the greater portion is consumed in 
England. ‘ The present market-price of the salt is 311. per 
ton, 301. of which is duty.’ — Much of the brine is allowed to 
run to waste.—The manufacturing process does not essentially: 


differ from that which is employed in Cheshire. 
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On the Veins of Cornwall. By William Phillips, M.G.S. ~ . 
The principal object of this paper is to state the general and more 
important facts relative to the veins of Cornwall, under separate 
heads. The prevailing direction of the productive or metalli- 
ferous veins of this country is east and west. Some of them 
are known to extend two or three miles, and probably stretch 
much farther; at least, the most experienced miner never 
witnessed the termination of one of them either on the east or 
west, although they sometimes soon degenerate into strings that 
are not worth working. In some few instances, partial devia- 
tions from the common line of direction have been observed. 
The copper and tin-veins are not perfectly perpendicular to the 
horizon, but incline, more or less, to the north, or the south : 
‘ This inclination is called the underlie of the load, which in some 
veins does not exceed a few inches in a fathom from the per- 
pendicular, but in others is a fathom in a fathom, or even 
more.’ The greatest depth of mines now at work is from 200 
to 228 fathoms, and the greatest width of a metalliferous vein, 
30 feet: but the more common width is from one to three 
feet 5 yet these dimensions often vary materially in the same 
mine. : 

Mr. Phillips very properly allots a part of his, essay to an 
explanation of the provincial and technical denominations of 
the characters of the different mines ; and he also points out the 
symptoms which are reckoned to augur favourably of their 
productiveness, the most promising of which, however, some- 
times prove deceitful, and vice versé. Nearly allied to these 
topics, are the discovery of veins and the contents of the produc- 
tive sorts; both of which are duly discussed, but without 
furnishing us with much original information. The same re- 
mark does not apply to the ensuing notices : 


¢ Veins containing copper, as well as those containing tin, are found 
both in granite and in schist, though until within the last 50 years it 
was esteemed in Cornwall a hopeless expectation to find a vein cone 
taining copper in the former of these rocks. Experience has, how- 
ever, in many instances, in the parishes of Redruth and Gwennap, as 
well as in some others, proved that veins of copper-ore are found in 
granite. In both of those parishes, granite and schist have in some 
mines been found to alternate ; this alternation has not, as I conceive, 
arisen from their stratification, but from the casual unevenness of the 
first being supplied by a deposition of the second. It has, I believe, 
been but rarely noticed that the course of a vein has been along their 


junction ; but: some instances of this have certainly occurred; and I 


was informed by Captain William Davey, of Redruth, one of the 
most skilful and intelligent practical miners of the present day, and who 
was the principal manager of Huel Gorland mine, that for some fa- 
thoms both in length and depth one wall of one of its veins was of 
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granite and the other of schist; another instance is mentioned in 
the annexed notice of the accompanying section of Tin Croft mine. 

‘ The alterations in the country from schist to granite, and back 
again to schist, are very frequent in some of the mining districts of 
Cornwall, so that it is impossible in a word to say in which some of 
the mines are situated, but I suspect this to be principally the case 
with those mines that are at the foot, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of granite hills. I have not noticed any instances of the junc- 
tion of these two substances in which the granite has not shewn a 
tendency to decomposition: it is sometimes separated from the schist 
by a slight ferruginous seam.’ 


The Cross Courses, as they are called, or the north and south 
veins, are from half an inch to a few feet in width, and are 
either nearly perpendicular to the horizon or incline east or 
west. In some tracts of the mining districts, they are very 
common: but they rarely include metallic substances, their 
contents being usually quartz, or a soft, marly, or argillaceous 
substance; or, lastly, an ochreous and friable matter, termed 
Cross-gossan. These cross veins, especially when they slide or 
heave, often derange the working of the metalliferous veins, and 
occasion great trouble and expence. 

In this interesting view of the Cornish mines, the writer 
laments the ignorance of the workmen, and even of the captains, 
or overseers, which is a source of ruinous waste to the propri- 
etors, and of serious loss to the country. By way of appendix, 
he has exhibited sections and descriptions of some of the mines 
that are remarkable either for their peculiarities or for some 
striking geological fact. , 


On the Fresh Water Formations in the Isle of Wight, with som 
Observations on the Strata over the Chalk in the South-east Part 
of England. By Thomas Webster, M.G.S. — Having shortly 
retraced the leading features of the stratification in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, as delineated by Messrs. Cuvier and Brong- 
niart, Mr. Webster proceeds to indicate a series of analogous 
formations in the Isle of Wight, and in what he terms the 
London Basin. He first institutes a comparative review of the 
Frenclf and British Basins, and then lays down the points of 
their coincidence and difference ; for the distinct apprehension 
of which we recommend to our geological readers the perusal 
of this ingenious dissertation, and the inspection of the plates 
by which it is accompanied. To us, the want of gypsum in 
the English series of strata appears to be the most material de- 
ficiency in the parallel: but the formations on both sides of the 
water may have been coéval, though differing, in some re- 
spects, in point of constitution; the operation of causes being, 
no doubt, modified by the influence of local circumstances. 
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The alternations of fresh water and marine depositions, in va . 


rious quarters of the globe, obviously carry us back to epochs 
that are lost in the darkness of antiquity. | 

Remarks on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland. By J, Macculloch, 
M.D. &c.— That the antient monuments here in question, 
concerning which so many conjectures have been hazarded, are 
the remnants of extinct volcanoes, is a position too absurd to be 
seriously maintained by any person who has taken the pains to 
examine them. ‘That they were intended merely to serve the 
purposes of beacons, or signal-posts, is likewise highly impro- 
bable, 1. because they form no.continuous chain of intercourse 3 
2. because they occupy the strongest rather than the highest 
eminences ; and, 3. because they give unequivocal indications 
of having been constructed with a view to protect the more 
accessible points of approach. Dr. Macculloch, who has per- 
sonally visited several of these curious strong holds, and who 
applies his observations with much logical precision to the 
objects of his inquiries, has also convinced us that the vitrifi- 
cation, which is more or less partial according to the nature of 
the materials employed, must have resulted from design, and 
from a considerable degree of heat, applied in detail to por- 
tions of the building during the progress of erecting it. The 
architects, whether Danes or Caledonians, appear to have been 
perfectly aware of the most fusible stoney substances within 
their reach. 

On the Sublimation of Silica. By the Same. — The phzno- 
menon announced in this title was produced by accident, and 
could not be recalled at pleasure. Its existence, however, de- 
serves to be recorded, and may eventually suggest important 
speculations and discoveries. 

Observations on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily, pre- 
sented to the Geological Society by the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet. 
By James Parkinson, M.G.S.—It is here conjectured, with 
sufficient plausibility, that the hippuris, in a living state, was 
susceptible of buoyancy, and may have been capable of ascend~- 
ing to the surface of the water. 

~ An Account of the Coal-Field at Bradford, near Manchester. 
By Robert Bakewell. — Among the strata of this limited coal- 
field, three occur, of a reddish-brown lime-stone, which is 
supposed to be destitute of organic remains. Another geolo- 
gical peculiarity is thus stated : 


¢ The coal-measures dip to the south at an angle of about 30°, and 
wherever they have been proved, on the southern side of the field, 
abut against the sand-stone ; but on the northern side, at the distance 
of ten yards from the red rock, a most striking change in the posi- 
tion of the strata is discovered. — of coal, four feet in thick- 
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ness, here rises up to the surface perpendicularly, and terminates the 
coal-measures ; the intermediate space between this bed and the red 
rock being filled with broken stones or rubble, without any appear- 
ance of stratification. This perpendicular bed has been worked to 
the depth of forty feet, and 1s of the same quality and general ap« 

earance as a four-feet bed which rises near the middle of the field. 
The stone that lies over the one agrees with that adjoining to the 
other, which the proprietor does not doubt isa portion of the inclined 
bed broken off, and thrown into its present position. The distance 
of the perpendicular bed of coal from the rise of the last bed, that 
preserves its inclination of 30°, is 325 yards, and between these no 
fracture or fault has been found to explain the difference in their 
angles of elevation. ‘There is indeed a dyke in one part of the field, 
filled with a stone nearly similar to the red rock, but it does not affect 
the position of the strata on either side of it. 

‘ Fourteen hundred yards to the north of the Bradford coal-field, 
and separated from it by the red sand-stone, is the coal-field of 
Droylsdon. The first coal that rises there, at the distance of 60 yards 
from the red rock, is similar to the bed which rises at the distance 
of 350 yards from the perpendicular coal in the Bradford field.’ — 

¢ It appears probable that the strata in these two fields were once 
united, and have been separated by some convulsion of nature; in 
consequence of which the red rock has been interposed like a 
wedge between them, a sliding motion being given to the strata by 
lateral pressure ; for a force acting in a direct line from above or 


beneath could not produce the bending or folding of the four-feet 
coal.’ 


Some Account of the Island of Teneriffe. By the Hon. Henry 
Grey Bennet, M.P. F.R.S. Pres. Geological Society. — 
Though Teneriffe and its Peak have been repeatedly described, 
we know not that its geological structure (or, in other words, 
its entire volcanic constitution,) has been more distinctly un- 
folded than in these impressive pages. Dr. Gillan, indeed, had 
maintained that the district between Laguna and Matanzos af-. 
fords no~symptoms of volcanic agency; and the streams of 
lava in that quarter of the island, it is admitted, are far from 
numerous : 


¢ But the mountains in the vicinity of Laguna are all volcanic, and 
one has a visible crater ; besides, the assertion would prove too much; 
for it would go to maintain that the Campagna Felice, as well as the 
plains of Catania, were not created by the ash and pumice eruption 
of Vesuvius and Etna. The bed of soil is here very deep. I examined 
some ravines that the rains had laid open to the depth of 30 or 40 
feet: the strata were indurated at the bottom, and resembled the 
tufa in the vicinity of Naples, and all contained the substances men- 
tioned above. This tufaceous character changes as you ascend the 
hill that separates Laguna from Santa Cruz; the hill itself, and the 
whole neighbourhood of the latter city, is one continued stream of 
lava, hardly at all decomposed, with little or no vegetation ; but = 
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and there in the hollows some few stunted plants of the aloe algarvensis, 
and the cytisus.’ 


Mr. B. sketches the general aspect of the soil, which every 
where declares its igneous origin; recites the interesting par- 
ticulars of his ascent to the summit of the Peak ; and concludes 
with a word of encouragement to those who may be desirous 
of following his example: : 

¢ The difficulties of this enterprize,’ says he, ¢ have been much 
exaggerated ; the ascent on foot is not a labour of more than four 
hours at most, and the whole undertaking not to be compared in point 
of fatigue to what the traveller undergoes who visits the Alps. That 
the ascent must be hazardous in a storm of hail and snow there can 
be no doubt, but to cross Salisbury-plain may sometimes be dan- 
gerous. Yet stripped of poetical terrors, and divested of the elo- 
quent description of some writers, there is perhaps no mountain in 
Europe, the ascent of which does not furnish more difficulties than 


the Peak of Teneriffe.’ 


On the Junction of Trap and Sand-stone, at Stirling Castle. By 
J. Macculloch, M.D. &c.— The appearance which forms the 
subject of this short communication was discovered accidentally, 
in cutting a new road through the Castle-hill. ¢ The sand- 
stone stratum has been split into two parts in the direction of 
its stratification. ‘The upper portion is then separated bya 
particular fracture, and bent upwards, terminating abruptly. 
It is in this position involved, supported, and covered by the 
green-stone. ‘The broken end is irregularly fractured, but all 
its cavities are perfectly filled up with green-stone. The dif- 
ferent laminz, of which the sand-stone-stratum is composed, 
are not broken to accommodate themselves to this new posi- 
tion, but are irregularly waved and bent, preserving their con- 
tinuity every where.’— These particulars, which will be more 
readily conceived from the drawing, appear to be unsusceptible 
of any satisfactory explanation on the doctrine of quiet subsi- 
dence in an aqueous solution. 

On the Economy of the Mines of Cornwall and Devon. By 
John Taylor, M.G.S.— We have here a very clear and intelli- 
gible exposition of the most material circumstances in the ma- 
nagement of the mining concerns between the owners and 
workers, &c. Were similar statements published of the prac- 
tices which obtain in other mining countries, much mutual 
benefit might be derived from a comparative view of merits 
and defects. , 

On the Origin of a remarkable Class of Organic Impressions oce 
curring in Nedules of Flint. By the Rev. William Conybeare, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, M.G.S.—This gentleman’s remarks 


chiefly refer to certain minute and singular impressions, wee 
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he supposes to have originated in perforations made by some 
parasitical animalcule, in the substance of a shell of which the 
calcareous matter has been removed. 

A Description of the Oxyd of Tin, the Production of Cornwall, 
of the Primitive Crystal and its Modifications, including an At- 
tempt to ascertain with Precision, the Admeasurement of the Angles, 
by Means of the reflecting Goniometer of Dr. Wollaston: to which 
is added, a Series of its Crystalline Forms and Varieties. By 
Mr. William Phillips, M.G.S.— The title of this paper sufh- 
ciently announces the nature of its contents; and the descrip- 
tions of the crystalline forms are aided by numerous diagrams. 
Although the author avows his want of acquaintance with the 
principles of geometry, the quantity of accurate information 
which he has brought together, on the natural history of a 


‘valuable article of British commerce, is highly creditable to his 


diligence and zeal. 

On some new Varieties of Fossil Alcyonia. By Thomas Webster, 
M.G.S. — These notices are illustrated by apposite figures. 
That the fossil forms and casts, to which they refer, are due 
to zoophytical bodies, can scarcely admit of doubt; and that, 
if recent, they would be classed under the genus Alcyonium, is 
extremely probable. One of the most remarkable of the group 
Mr. Webster has denominated Tulip Alcyonium, from the cir- 
cumstance of the upper part of its stem resembling the head of 
a tulip before it is expanded. ‘The specimens were observed 
in lime-stone and sand-stone, in the Isle of Wight. 

Miscellaneous Remarks accompanying a Catalogue of Specimens 
transmitted to the Geological Society. By J. Macculloch, M.D. 
&c.— Among the interesting specimens particularized in this 
valuable article, we may notice the graphic granite of Rona, 
distinguished by the large size of its crystals: both of felspar 
and quartz ; botrycidal siliceous schistus, from the Schiant Isles, 
a rock composed of felspar and augite ; fine varieties of chalce- 
dony and heliotrope from Rum; marbles from Assynt; samples 
of graduating passages from lime-stone into the contiguous clay- 
slate and into micaceous schistus, from Isla; the singular sye- 
nite of Ailsa; the beautiful porphyry of Devar; sappare from 
Boharm ; graphic granite, with large tourmalin crystals, from 
Portsoy; rutile from the neighbourhood of Killin, &c. Mere 
indications of localities, however, form the least precious part 
of Dr. Macculloch’s lucubrations. The striking geological 
facts which he has recorded, as occurring in various parts of 
Scotland and the Hebrides, and the sagacious and candid in- 
ferences*which he draws from them, constitute an important 
addition to the previous observations of Professor Jameson, of 
Edinburgh ; bespeaking, also, a mind unwarped by the exist- 
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ing state of opinions, and not much enamoured of the present 
hypothetical nomenclature of rocks and minerals. We are ne- 


- cessitated, however, reluctantly, to exercise our forbearance, 


and to refrain from entering into the details; since each com- 
mentary would require much more consideration than it isin our 
wer to bestow. ‘The Doctor’s strictures, suggested by a 
view of the alternations of the rocks at Crinan, in Argyllshire, 
bear testimony to the discernment with which he conducts his 
speculations : but of these we can extract only a part : 


¢ Having remarked on the very ill apprehended and often ill ap- 
plied term grey wacke, I shall be pardoned for suggesting the pro- 
riety of limiting it by a certain fixed definition. Different observers 
ove classed under it substances the most discordant, looking either to 
their general geological hypothesis, or finding it a convenient reposi- 
tory of rocks for which no other name was at hand. Thus it has become 
a chaos of ill associated substances. Because Cumberland and Wales 
are supposed countries of transition, almost every rock found in those 
districts has been occasionally called grey wacke, and thus we have 
had breccias of all possible modifications, sand-stones, and clay-slates, 
confounded with genuine grey wacke under one common designation. 
¢ The definition of Werner appears precise, and I believe I do not 
misapprehend it, when I state that its essential part is to possess clay- 
slate as the cement of certain mechanically altered grains or fragments 
of different rocks. These may vary materially in size, and thus form 
the two leading varieties of fine and coarse grey wacke ; and if they 
also possess a fissile structure, they will then constitute fine and coarse 
grey wacke slate. It is true that in the definition of Werner, as given 
us by Jameson, the grains are stated to be quartz, indurated clay-slate, 
and flinty slate ; but, since felspar and fragments of other rocks do oc- 
casionally occur in the best characterized grey wacke, it would pro- 
bably be desirable to extend this part of the character so far as to 
include all grains and fragments, of whatever nature they may be, 
and to consider the cementing substance, and obviously mechanical 
structure, as the essential part of the definition. I shall take an op- 
portunity, in some remarks on another district, to enquire whether it 
would not also be convenient to extend the definition so far as to 
permit mica-slate to participate with clay-slate in the office of cement, 
the other parts of the character remaining the same.’ 


Remarks on several Parts of Scotland which exhibit Quartz 


Rock, and on the Nature and Connections of this Rock in general. 


By the Same. — An examination of the rock commonly de- 
signed Granular Quartz, and which predominates in the island 
of Jura, has afforded to this industrious contributor a confirm. 
ation of some of the ideas which he had advanced in the pre- 
ceding article; while collateral illustrations derived from Assynt, 
Schihallien, &c. all tend to demonstrate that the rock in 
question constitutes formations of considerable extent, that if 
is partly a chemical and partly a mechanical mixture, and that 
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it is found associated both with the primitive and the transition 
rocks of the Wernerians. Hence the propriety of assigning it 
a distinct station in the system, under the title of Quartz, or 
Quartzy Rock. The ingenious observations, by which these 
views are accompanied, throw some new light on the structure, 
varieties, and geological relations of this natural modification of 
the siliceous department of the mineral kingdom. 

Notice relative to the Geology of the Coast of Labrador. By the 
Rev. Mr. Steinhauer. — This very vague and meagre x br 
merely furnishes a few hints, which, it is rather to be hoped than 
expected, some future observers may prosecute with more cir- 
cumstantiality and effect. 

Memoranda relative to Clovelly, North Devon. By the Rev. 
J. J. Conybeare, M.G.S.— These memoranda chiefly refer to 
some very striking curvatures and contortions in the grey wacke, 
or slaty strata, of the cliffs about Clovelly. 

On Staffa. By J. Macculloch, M.D. &c.—This author’s 
cool and dispassionate survey has somewhat reduced the over- 
charged colouring of former describers of this celebrated island, 
while it invites our attention to a geological appearance which 
seems to have escaped their notice ; namely, a bed of alluvial 
fragments on some parts of its surface. 


¢ Here, then, is a circumstance in the mineral history of Staffa, ad- 
ventitious it is true, but involving difficulties of no small importance. 
If we cast our eyes on the map, we shall perceive that it is embayed 
in a large sinuosity, formed in the island of Mull, and nearly enclosed 
on the opposite side by Iona and the Treshanish islands. Beyond the 
latter, a second line is drawn by Tirey, and Coll; while to the north, 
but at a greater distance, we, aced the islands of Muck, Rum, Egg, 
Canna, and Sky. The whole island of Mull, with the exception of 
the Ross, is of a trap-formation ; containing, however, some partial 
tracts of sand-stone and other rocks which I need not notice. The 
islands of Ulva and the Treshanish, with their dependent rocks, are 
also of trap-formation. So are the islands which lie to the north, and 
which I have enumerated above. Iona, however, together with Coll 
and Tirey, consists principally of gneiss and mica-slate traversed by 
nite veins, rocks which also form the chief parts of the coasts of 
orn, Appin, Morven, and Ardnamurchan. 
¢ It is to the former, then, that we must look for the origin of the 
rolled stones which cover Staffa, if, limiting the great operations of 
Nature by our own narrow views, and the ages which have contributed 
to change the face of the globe by our own short span, we are led to 
seek for that solution which may appear the least difficult. Even then, 
we must admit that Staffa has formed part of one continuous land 
with the islands of Coll, Tirey, and Mull, since no transportation could 
have been effected without the existence of some period of a conti- 
nuous declivity between them. Ths 
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* The language which this circumstance speaks is not obscure, and 
the nature of a changes allows of little dispute. If we admit this 
obliteration of so large a portion of solid Jand, and: consider that a 
deep sea now rolls above the foundations of former mountains, we 





have no further difficulties to obstruct us in ak for the nume- 


rous and distant accumulations of transported materials which. occur 
over the whole surface of the earth. ‘T'he same power, whatever it 
was, that hollowed the great sinuosity of Mull, might well remove 
the solid matter that once filled the walhips which now separate Mont 
Blanc from the ridge of Jura. ' 

‘ But, if appalled at the supposed magnitude of those changes, and 
at the period of time which must have elapsed to complete them, we 
suppose that the island of Staffa was elevated from the bottom of the 
sea in its present detached form, and retaining on its summit a por- 
tion of the bed of loose matter deposited under the present waters, 
another order of phenomena crowds on us, no less important, and in- 
volving circumstances almost equally repugnant to the visible oper- 
ations of nature. 

* The appearances are perhaps insufficient to enable .us to decide 
between two difficulties of equal magnitude, nor is it here necessary: 
to enter further on that question. I may also leave it to those who 
have engaged more deeply in such investigations, to determine 
whether, in the supposition of the first of these causes, the wast- 
ing of the land has arisen from the gradual action of natural 
operations, or the more violent efforts of an occasional destroying 
force. It is my humble task to point out a fact, as a contribution 
to that mass of accumulating information on which a consolidated 
fabric may at some future time be erected. Yet the idle spectator or 
enthusiastic lover of Nature, who shall hereafter view this interesting 
spot, may, when he contemplates these grand revolutions, learn to 
wonder less at the efforts of that power which has hollowed the cave 
of Fingal, and submerged, in the depths of the ocean, those columns 
which seemed destined for eternity.’ 


On Vegetable Remains preserved in Chalcedony. By the Same. 

— The delicate arborizations of the oxyds of iron and manga- 
nese, and the fibriform contortions of certain crystallizations of 
chlorite, had long induced some of the most observant nature 
alists to reject as a popular error the existence of vegetable relics 
in any modification of chalcedoneous paste. Daubenton and 
Blumenbach, however, had adduced some well ascertained in- 
stances of plants thus circumstanced ; and he must be a hope- 
less sceptic who refuses his assent to the proofs of the same 
fact which Dr. Macculloch has here exhibited, and which he 
has finely elucidated by the perspicuity of his reasoning and 
the delicacy of his pencil. In many cases, indeed, the detec- 
tion of the vegetable structure is a matter of great difficulty ; 
both from the deposition of metallic particles which incrust its 
surface, and from the imperfect light with which it is viewed 
through the stone. In various accidental instances, peaente 
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the organized fibre reveals itself in a manner that cannot be 
mistaken. Most of the specimens hitherto examined seem to 
contain vestiges, more or less entire, of plants belonging to the 
cryptogamic class, although their precise species can seldom be 


ascertained with any degree of confidence. A few zoophytical 
remains have likewise been discovered, and, in one instance, the 
pupaof aninsect. As the aquatic conferve generally preserve 
in the stone their free and floating deportment, and frequently 
even their native hues, they have, in all probability, been 
entangled in the siliceous solution by some rapid process of 
nature of which we are at present entirely ignorant, but which 


obviously precludes the hypothesis of igneous fusion. 


‘ Chemical analysis is often the only method by which the very 
doubtful specimens can be ascertained ; and if it be necessary to deter- 
mine precisely all the specimens which bear the semblance of organi- 
zation, it is the only trial which can be fully depended on, at least it 
is the only one on which mere chemical mineralogists will be inclined 
to place any reliance. A considerable experience in the several sub- 
stances known by the name of Moss Agates, combined with some 
chemical trials on the most leading varieties, and the habits of 
botanical investigation, may indeed produce that ¢act in this examin 
rT Uftion which is well known to mineralogists in other cases; a judgment 

ounded on circumstances so evanescent and minute as to be incapable 
of communication by words. The inconvenience which follows 
chemical trials is such as necessarily to preclude its application in 
many instances, and to render it desirable that accurate descriptions 
of all the varieties could be formed. ‘The destruction of the speci- 
men, often rare and almost always expensive, must inevitably follow 
this mode of investigation. I have not therefore subjected to this 
fiery trial every specimen which I have examined, but have selected 
such a number of the principal varieties as were sufficient to confirm 
that evidence which had appeared to result from botanical consider- 
ations, and to define in most of the difficult cases the obscure boundary 
between the real vegetable fibre, and its mimic resemblance, chlorite. 

‘The immediate object of chemical trial being to ascertain the 
presence of carbon in the chalcedony, the two following obvious 
modes were adopted. It was previously determined that all silicified 
wood had the property of blackening and decomposing sulphuric 
acid, and of giving over carbonic acid on distillation with nitre. It 
was also ascertained that chlorite (chlorite baldogée, or green earth,) did 
not possess the first of these properties, and that neither of these 
effects resulted from thus treating common chalcedony. Previously 
to these trials, the precaution was also taken of boiling the specimens 
for a considerable time in a solution of pure potash, to remove in the 
polished ones all possibility of the adhesion of the lapidary’s oil, a 
circumstance which would inevitably have led to fallacious results. 
In these experiments, ample confirmation appeared of the deductions 
which had been made from botanical examination, and I was further 
enabled to detect many specimens of chlorite, where I had not ¢x- 
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pected its existence. The same trials afforded a test which I found 
i many Instances to be very easily applicable to the object of this 
distinction. This test consisted in the effervescence which ig pro- 


duced when boiling’ sulphuric acid is applied to those chalcedonies’ 


which contain chlorite, while those which contain vegetable fibres 
blacken the same substance without exciting effervescence. I need 
scarcely add that I laid no stress on the method of distinction when 
the stone appeared to contain carbonat of iron.’ 


The singular fact of delicate plants being entombed in sili- 
ceous concretions may now be regarded as decidedly established; 


and we doubt not that the varieties of examples will be greatly 


multiplied by future observation. 

On the Vitreous Tubes found near to Drigg, in Cumberland. 
Compiled by the Secretaries from several Communications. — 
That we may not farther encroach on many other urgent 
claims, we must refer the curious reader to the text for a 
description of these extraordinary tubes, which appear to have 
been produced by the action of lightning on drifted sand. 

This volume, which reflects so much credit on the talents 
and enlightened views of its contributors, closes with a most 
respectable list of donations to the Library and Collections of 


the Society. | WN: 
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Art. III. Journal of a Residence in India; by Maria Graham. 
4to. pp. 211. and Sixteen Plates. 11.11s.6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 





Art. IV. Letters on India; by Maria Graham. 8vo. pp. 400. 
and Nine Etchings and a Map. 14s. Boards. Longman and Co, 


NDIA forms so important a section of the British empire, that 
it has naturally been the subject of innumerable publications, 
tending to define its geography, to explain its institutions, and 
to facilitate a liberal superintendence. Yet, notwithstanding 
the numbef of intelligent Englishmen who have visited or 
rather resided in Hindustan, for commercial, military, and poli- 
tical purposes, it is remarkable that few or no works in our 
language contain such a popular and comprehensive view of its 
scenery and monuments, and of the manners and habits of the 
residents, as may commonly be found in books of travels 
through countries less deserving notice. The cause of this 


deficiency in our literature is, no doubt, the Pye hitherto 


opposed by the India-Company to the access of idle philosophic 


observers 3 permissions to enter Hindustan having been vouch- 


safed only to persons employed in the Company’s service as 
traders, soldiers, or governors. Weare glad to hear that a dis- 


and 


position is arising, to grant passports of admission more freely ;, 
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and we trust that our young men of fortune and enterprize will 
begin to consider a tour in India as more characteristic of the 
patriot, and more important to the British statesman, than a 
tour through Italy and Germany. European prejudices exist 
which ought to be shaken off by those who are destined ta 
sway in both hemispheres. _ 

Persons who migrate to India with specific views have seldom 
leisure to go in quest of the prominent objects of curiosity, and 
to record immediately all that most impresses their observation. 
Having the prospect of a long residence, they usually postpone, 
at least, such inconvenient cares; and they wait so long to 
mature ‘and to extend their information, that the interest of 
novelty is lost, and the scene is become too familiar to distin- 

uish its peculiarities, or to appear any longer worthy of a care- 
Fal delineation. Hence, in those volumes with which returning 
nabobs sometimes present the store-houses of our literature, we 
find much political and military history, much commercial.and 
statistical information, much antiquarian and mythologic re- 
search, but seldom a fresh picture of the stirring living mass 
around, or a sketch of objects. which strike the eye and. mind 
of an observing stranger as dissimilar from European appear- 
ances and usages, —as variations in the features of nature and 
of man. 

Such is the cast of the remarks in the Preface to the volume 
before us: in which, to the particular credit of the fair sex, a 
female has undertaken to supply this /acuna in our circulating 
knowlege. Acquainted at Bombay, at Madras, and at Cal- 
cutta, with the most eminent individuals of the European 
society, she has found easy access to every source of inform- 
ation which power or wisdom could lay open; and she has 
availed herself of the advantage, with that eminent propriety 
which might be expected from her great accomplishments, 
Skilled in the use both of the pencil and the pen, she has sup- 
plied many illustrative sketches of the objects described ; and 
her remarks bear uniformly the impression of quick intelligence 
and cultivated taste. 

Mrs. Graham went to India in 1809, and passed. the first 
months of her oriental residence at Bombay ; visiting during her 
stay the cave of Elephanta, the island of Salsette, and the ex 
cavations of Carli in the Mahratta mountains; whence she 
continued her excursion to Poonah, the metropolis. On her 
return to Bombay, she embarked for Ceylon, travelled along the 
coast from Point Galle to Colombo, and reached Trincomale 
on the opposite shore; her voyage terminating at Madras. 
Thence she went to Calcutta, and only returned to the Coro- 
mandel coast to embark for England, where she arrived during 
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the summer of 1811. Happy in the leisure of her sex, Mrs. 
Graham could devote to making memorandums several of 
those hours which men daily waste in what they call the 
pleasures of the table; and this journal, though undertaken for 
the amusement of personal friends, was so warmly, and, we 
add, so justly, admired in the select circle for which it was 
destined, that the fair author was induced to revise it for the 
ress. 

This first work, as its title strictly implies, is divided into 
days: but a sweep of remark adapted to the extent of an 
ordinary letter is put down at once as it occurred, and dated 
May, August, October, according to the circumstance, and 
many days supply no recorded observation :— so that, in fact, 
the book consists of a series of letters written successively, but 
forwarded at once to the European correspondent. If this 
epistolary form had more obviously been preserved, the length 
of some dissertations, for which printed materials were con- 
sulted, (such as that which is dated 24th November,) would have 
been agreeably interrupted. 

A table of contents is not attached to the work: but what 
can we do better for the purpose of giving an idea of it, than 
to make such a table of the first chapter or two, as we turn 
over the pages ? x. gr. Drawing of Ibrahim a Malay Inter- 
preter ; — Preface sketching a Map of the Tour; — View of 
the Temple of Mahadeo at Bombay ; — Landing, Palankeen- 
bearers, picturesque Character of the Dresses and Attitudes of 
the Natives; — Botanical Novelties; —Hospitality of Sir James 
and Lady Mackintosh ;—- Mazagong, whence Sterne’s Eliza 
eloped ; — Sion and its Banyan Trees ;— Mahaim and its 
Temples ; — Malabar-point and its Prospects ; — Village of 
Bramins ; — Cemeteries on the Shore ; — Fort ; — Screwing 
Cotton; — Holy Men; — Pundits; — Mosques; — Harem; — 
Bungalo ; — Garden-snakes ; —- Arrack and Vang ;—— Toddy- 
gatherer’s Cottage; — Society at Bombay ;— Derdjees, or Men- 
milliners ; — Carpenters ; — Travelling Merchants ; — Bazar ; 
— Nocturnal Bustle; — Cocoa-nut Feast ;— Tumblers; — Jug- 
glers ;—Parsees; —Zendavesta ; — Fire-worship ; — Elephanta; 
— View of the Caves there ; — Mythological Information, 
&c. &c. 

As the next letter, or fragment of journal, is dated from a 
different place, this analysis may serve to give an idea of the 
great variety of topic which always suggests itself to Mrs. 
Graham; and to every part of which she seems so equally able 
to do justice, that we can hardly refrain from suspecting the 
corrective assistance of the scholar. We transcribe the account 


of the Parsees: 
¢ Nov. 
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¢ Nov. 20.—A few days ago I was fortunate enough to make 
one of a party, assembled for the purpose of hearing from the Dustoor 
Moola Firoze an account of the actual state of the Guebres or Parsees 
in India. ‘The Dustoor is the chief-priest of his sect in Bombay ; he 
is a man of great learning ; he passed six years in Persia, or, as he 
more classically calls it, Iraun, two of which were spent at Yezd, 
the only place where the Mussulman government tolerates a Guebre 
college. His manners are distinguished, and his person and address 
pleasing. He is a tall handsome man, of the middle age, with a 
lively and intelligent countenance ; his dress is a long white muslin 
jamma, with a cummerbund or sash of beautiful shawl ; another shawl 
was rolled round his high black cap, and a band of crimson velvet 
appeared between it and his brow. 

¢ The fragments of the ancient books of Zoroaster or Zerdusht, 
still extant, Ts been introduced in Europe by M. Anguetil, under 
the name of the Zendavesta ; and there is a good deal of interesting 
matter concerning the establishment of Pyrolatry in Persia, in the 
Chevalier D’Ohsson’s Tableau Historique de L’Orient, chiefly on 
the authority of the Shah Nameh of Firdousi*. But I do not know 
that there is any account of the present state of such of the Guebres 
as are settled in India; and as these people form the richest class of 
inhabitants in Bombay, I have taken some pains to collect what in- 
formation I could concerning them, both from Moola Firoze and other 
individuals of the nation. 

‘ It appears that there have been two legislators of the name of 
Zoroaster, one of whom lived in times of such remote antiquity, that 
no dependence can be placed on the traditions concerning him. The 
last flourished as late as the reign of Darius the son of Cambyses. He 
appears to have reformed the religion of his country, which there is 
reason to think was till that time the same with that of India, to have 
built the first fine temples, and to have writtefi the books of Guebre 
laws, of which only some fragments remain. T 

‘ The Parsees acknowledge a good principle under the name of 
Hormuzd, and an evil principle under that of Ahrimane. Subor- 
dinate to Hormuzd, the ferishia, or angels, are charged with the 
creation and preservation of the material world. ‘The sun, the moon, 
and the stars, the years, the months, and the days, have each their 
presiding angel; angels attend on every human soul, and an angel 
receives it when it leaves the body. Myrh, or Mithra, is the ferishta 
to whom this important charge is assigned, as well as that of judging 
the dead; he is also the guardian of the sun, and presides over the 
sixth month, and the sixth day of the month. The good ferishta 
have corresponding evil genij, who endeavour to counteract them in 
all their functions; they particularly encourage witchcraft, and 
willingly hold converse with enchanters of both sexes, sometimes re- 


¢ * For an account of the Shah Nameh, see Appendix.’ 

¢ + See a curious traditional account of Zerdusht in Herbert’s 
Travels, pp. 48. to 54. This amusing traveller gives an account of 
the Parsees of Guzerat, as he found them when he accompanied Sir 
Robert Shirly on his last embassy to Persia.’ 
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‘vealing truly the secrets of futurity for malicious purposes. As in 
other countries, the old, the ugly, and the miserable, are stigma- 
‘tized as witches, and the Indian Bramins are regarded by the Guebres 
as powerful. magicians. 

‘ Fire is the chief object of external worship among the Parsees. 
‘In each atsh-khaneh, or fire-house, there are two fires, one of which 
it is lawful for the vulgar to behold, but the other, atsh-baharam, is 
kept in the most secret and holy part of the temple, and is approached 
wa by the chief dustoor; it must not be visited by the light of the 
sun, and the chimneys for carrying off the smoke are so constructed 
as to exclude his rays. The atsh-baharam must be composed of five 
different kinds of fire, among which I was surprised to hear the 
dustoor mention that of a funeral pile, as the Guebres expose their 
dead; but he told me that it was fsdinitty lawful to return the body 
to any of the four elements; that is, to bury it in the earth or in the 
water, to burn, or to expose it, but that the latter only is now prac- 
tised ; consequently, if the atsh-baharam goes out, they must travel 
to such nations as burn their dead, to procure the necessary ingre- 
dient to rekindle it. When the last atsh-khaneh was built in Bombay, 
a portion of the sacred fire was brought from the altar at Yezd, mn 
a golden censer, by land, that it might not be exposed to the perils 
of the sea. 

‘ The sun and the sea partake with fire in the adoration of the 
Guebres. ‘Their prayers called zemzemé, are repeated in a low mur- 
muring tone, with the face turned towards the rising or the setting 
sun, and obeisance is made to the sea and tothe full moon. The 
Parsee year is divided into twelve lunar months, with intercalary 
days, but there is no division of time into weeks. ‘The festivals are 
the nowroze, or day of the new year, and six following days; the first 
of every month; and the day on which the name of the day and that 
of the month agree, when the same ferishta presides over both. 

¢ A Parsee marries but one wife, excepting when he has no chil- 
dren; then, with the consent of the first, he may takea second. An 
adopted child inherits equally with legitimate children, but, if there 
be none, before all other relations. The death of a father is observed 
as an annual festival. ‘The body must not touch wood after death ; 
it is accordingly laid upon an iron bier, to be conveyed to the repo- 
sitory for the dead, where it is left exposed to the air till it is con- 
sumed. In Bombay these repositories are square inclosures, sur- 
rounded by high walls; the vulgar Parsees superstitiously watch the 
corpse, to see which eye is first devoured by the birds, and thence 
augur the happiness or misery of the soul. 

‘ The sacred books are in the Zend and Pehlavi languages, both 
ancient dialects of Persia. The fragments of these which escaped 
during the troubles that followed the Mahomedan conquest of Persia, 
are all that the Guebres have to direct either their practice or their 
faith ; and where these are found insufficient, the dustoors supply 
rules from their own judgment. The chief doctrines of the remaining 
books respect future rewards and punishments, injunctions to honour 
parents, and to marry early, that the chain of being be not interrupted, 
and prohibitions of murder, theft, and adultery. 

16 ¢ When 
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¢ When the Guebres were driven from their own country by the 
Mussulmans *, a considerble body of them resolved to seek a new 
land, and accordingly put to sea, where they suffered great hard- 
ships. After attempting to settle in various places, they at length 
reached Sunjum in Guzerat, and sent their chief dustoor, Abah, on 
shore, to rm an asylum. ‘This was granted by the Rajah on certain 
conditions, and a treaty to the following effect was drawn up: The 
Guebres shall have a place allotted to them for the performance of 
their religious and burial rites; they shall have lands * the mainte- 
nance of themselves and their families; they shall confor to the 
Hindoo customs with regard to marriages, and in their dress; the 
shall not carry arms ; they shall speak the language of Guzerat, that 
they may become as one people with the original inhabitants ; and 
they shall abstain from killing and eating the cow. To these con- 
ditions the Parsees have scrupulously adhered, and they have always 
been faithful to their protectors. 

‘ The Parsees in British India enjoy every privilege, civil and re- 
ligious. ‘They are governed by their own panchait, or village council. 
The word panchait literally means a council of five, but that of the 
Guebres in Bombay consists of thirteen of the principal merchants of 
the sect ; these were chosen originally by the people, confirmed by 
the government, and have continued hereditary. This little council 
decides all questions of property, subject, however, to an appeal to 
the recorder’s court ; but an appeal seldom happens, as the panchait 
is jealous of its authority, and is consequently cautious in its decisions. 
It superintends all marriages and. adoptions, and inquires into the 
state of every individual of the community ; its members would think 
themselves disgraced if any Parsee were to receive assistance from a 
person of a different faith; accordingly, as soon as the children of a 
poor man are old enough to marry, which, in conformity to, the 
Hindoo custom, is at five or six years of age, the chief merchants 
subscribe a sufficient sum to portion the child; in cases of sickness, 
they support the individual or the family, and maintain all the widows 
and Siskteloes: : 

¢ The panchait consists both of dustoors and laymen: all religious 
ceremonies and festivals come under its cognizance, together with 
the care of the temples, the adjusting the almanack, and the sub- 
sistence and life of the dogs. I could not learn with certainty the 
origin of the extreme veneration of the Parsees for this animal; every 
morning the rich merchants employ koolis to go round the streets 
with baskets of provision for the wild dogs; and, when a Parsee is 


~ 





¢ * The conquest of the kingdom of Fars, or Persia, took place in 
the seventh century, when Yezdegerd, the last king of the dynasty 
of Sassan, was overcome by the Calif Omar, and forced to kd re- 
fuge in the mountains of Khorassan, where, after maintaining himself 
‘for some time, he died, A.D. 652, A.H. 32, and in the 21st year of 
the Yezdegerdian zra. His grand-daughter became the wife of the 
Mussulman ruler of Persia, who thus claimed the right of inheritance, 
as well as that of conquest, over the kingdom.’ 
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dying, he must have a dog in his chamber to fix his closing eyes upon. 
Some believe that the dog guards the soul, at the moment of its se- 
paration from the body, from the evil spirits; others say that the 
veneration for the dogs is peculiar to the Indian Guebres, and that 
it arose from their having been saved from shipwreck in their emi- 
gration to India, by the barking of the dogs announcing their ap- 
proach to the land in a dark nig t. 

‘ The Parsees use some solemnities when they name their chil- 
dren, which is done at five or six months old; when the muslin 
shirt is put on the first time, a sacred fire is lighted, prayers are 
repeated, and the name is given. Since their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans, they persist in calling this ceremony christening, because it 
is performed when the first or proper name is given; the second name 
is a patronymic; thus, Norozxejee Jumsheedjee, is Norozejee the son 
of Jumsheedjee. 

* The Parsees are the richest individuals on this side of India, and 
most of the great merchants are partners in British commercial 
houses. ‘They have generally two or three fine houses, besides those 
they let to the English; they keep a number of carriages and horses, 
which they lend willingly, not only to Europeans, but to their own 
poor relations, whom they always support. ‘They often give dinners 
to the English gentlemen, and drink a great deal of wine, particu- 
larly Madeira. The Guebre women enjoy more freedom than other 
oriental females, but they have not yet thought of cultivating their 
minds. Perhaps thisis owing in great measure to the early marriages 
which, in compliance with the Hindoo customs, they contract. 
By becoming the property of their husbands in their infancy, they 
never think of acquiring a further share of their affection, and with 
the hope of pleasing, one great incitement to mental improvement is 
cut off. 

‘ Some days ago, we all spent an evening with the family of 
Pestenjee Bomangee, for they admit men as-well as women to the 
ladies’ apartments. The women were fair and handsome, with 
pleasing manners; they were loaded with ornaments, particularly 
the largest and finest pearls lever saw. Pestengee’s grandson, a 
child of seven years old, with his little wife, two years younger, 
appeared with strings of pearls as large as hazel-nuts, besides five or 
six long rows of the size of peas, and beautifully regular, given to 
them on their marriage, which happened a few months ago, on a 
lucky day, and in a lucky month; for the Parsees, like the Sitsdnes, 
regulate all their actions by the motions and configurations of the 
stars, or rather by the interpretations of the astrologers. It is not 
uncommon for a rich man to spend a lack of rupees (about twelve 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling) at the marriage of a child. 
Streets both carpeted and canopied with cotton cloth, confectionary 
and fruit scattered among the populace, feasting for several days for 
all ranks of people, processions and fire-works all night, and whole 
bazars illuminated, besides gifts to relations and dependents, ac- 
count for the immense sums spent on thesé occasions. The little 
bride and bridegroom, borne on an ornamented palankeen, covered 
with jewels and flowers, preceded by banners and musical instru- 
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ments, and followed by crowds of people, seem like little victims 
Boing to sacrifice, at least I cannot help considering them in that 
ight. 

? The grandfather of Pestengee was Lowjee, who came from 
Guzerat to work in the dock-yard as a rey weer but having 
genius and perseverance, he made himself master of the art of ship- 
building, and was employed by the Company as master-builder. He 
has transmitted his talents with his place to his grandson Jumsheedjee, 
who is now at the head of the dock-yard, where I visited him, and 
was conducted by him all over the Minden, the first line of battle 
ship he ever built, with the pride of a parent exhibiting a favourite 
child. It was singular enough at first to see all the ship-wrights in 
white muslin dresses, caulking the ship with cotton instead of oakum. 
All the workmen in the yard are Parsees, and the greater number 
come from Guzerat, where they leave their families, and come to 
Bombay for a few months or years, saving their wages carefully, and 
mostly subsisting on what they earn by chance-work, till they have 
amassed a sufficient sum to go home and set up a trade for them- 
selves. Jumsheedjee is a clever workman, but his son Norozeejee 
has more science, and I am told that his draughts have very great 
merit. This young man testifies the greatest desire to visit the great 
English yards, but his father cannot spare him from Bombay. 
The whole family, including Pestengee and Hormuzdjee, the. bro- 
thers of Jumsheedjee, speak and write English so well, that if I did 
not see their dark faces and foreign dress, or read their unusual 
names at the end of a ‘etter, I should never guess that they were not 

Englishmen. 

‘ The Parsees are in general a handsome large people, but they 
have a more vulgar air than the other natives; they are extremely 
active and enterprising, and are liberal in their opinions, and less 
bigotted to their own customs, manners, and dress, than most na- 
tions. Of their hospitality and charitable dispositions, the following 
is an instance. During the famine that desolated India in the years 
1805 and 1806, the Parsee merchant Ardeseer Dadee, fed five thou- 
sand poor persons for three months at his own expence, besides other 
liberalities to the starving people. The Parsees are the chief land- 
holders in Bombay. Almost all the houses and gardens inhabited by 
the Europeans are their property ; and Pestengee told me that he re- 
ceived not less than 15,000]. a-year in rents, and that his brother 
received nearly as much,’ 


With similar recondite precision of information, and pictu- 
resque truth of description, the other different classes of 
Hindus are characterized. ‘The monuments of religion and 
polity are also made known, with that respectful awe of the 
antiquary, which sees nothing for the sneer of criticism in the 
peculiarities of ritual or architectural taste that characterize the 
local institutions of men. Excellent engravings contribute to 
the instruction of the reader. 

The octavo volume, Letters on India, whigh may be regarded 


a6 a continuation of the Journal, rather consists of literary glean- 
ings 
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ings made at home since the first publication, and forms a con- 
venient supplement to it. A desire of being useful to such 
ersons as are destined to go to India, at an early period of life, 
- directed the choice of the matter which has been compiled, 
and the interstitial remarks which connect the materials. That 
judicjous taste, which guides Mrs. Graham in her travels, also 
accompanies her in these selections from the literature relative - 
to Hindustan: but they have an air of cold closet-work about 
them, and want those moving pictures from a gay and motley 
reality, which so perpetually enliven the Journal. We will 
‘make an extract from the thirteenth letter, relative to the system 
‘of castes:— in order to untwist or unravel this bond, the 
method must be traced in which it was originally braided : 


‘ If one wished to illustrate the doctrine that knowledge is power, 
it would be scarcely possible to find a history more apposite than 
that of the subordination of castes in India. Nothing but superior 
knowledge could have procured for the Brahmins a sufficient: ascen- 
dancy over the minds of their countrymen, to allow them to take to 
themselves the first rank in society, to enjoy without labour the con- 
sweniences and even luxuries which others must toil to gain, and with- 
out taking on themselves the burdens of either government or war, 
to reap the advantages of both, and to enjoy the privileges without 
incurring the dangers of dominion. Such, however, is the highly 
endowed Brahmin, who, in the solitude of his caverned mountains, or 
consecrated groves, studied the various powers and passions of the 
‘human mind, in order to bend and wind it the more surely to his 
purpose, while he investigated those laws of nature, the application 
of which, among a simple people, might make him alternately the 
prophet of blessings or the denouncer of woes. Nor were these the 
only means by which they virtually governed their fellow-citizens. 
Those religious feelings which are inherent in every human breast, 
and which sanctify every association with which they are combined, 
‘are of all others the most easily wrought upon. 

¢' The Brahmins feigned to hold immediate intercourse with the 
Deity: they personified his attributes, and held them up as objects of 
worship to the people; they multiplied ceremonies and expiations, 
in which themselves were the officiating ministers, and thus placed 
themselves in the awful situation of mediators between the gods and 
men. Thus powerfully armed and arrayed, the first bold step 
towards the securing for ever such transcendant advantages, was the 

ositive prohibition against the study of any of the sciences which 
had founded and maintained their empire of opinion, by any one who 
should either bear arms or exercise any profession separate from the 
priesthood ; and this would probably not be difficult, for the natural 
disposition of man inclines him to lean on others for that knowledge 
and that protection which singly he feels so necessary, and at the 
same time so incapable of affording to himself. Even the monarchs 
of the earth were below the Brahmins in dignity. Caressed and 
Qattered, or reviled and anathematized by the subtle Brahmins, the 
greatest 
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greatest sovereigns moved but as they willed ; and if, provoked by 
their insolence, he called upon his warriors for revenge, he had'no 
sooner extirpated the race within his own dominions, than all the 
horrors of conscience seized upon him; and expiations, the recital 
of which make the blood run cold, or sometimes suicide, were re- 
sorted to, in order to propitiate the gods, or rather the priests, who 
styled themselves gods upon earth. Nor did these always suffice : 
the Brahmin was at liberty to adopt any of the professions of the 
other castes ; and they not unfrequently seized the sword of exter- 
mination and revenge, and more than one record remains among the 
actions of their deified heroes, of whole nations of warriors utterly 
exterminated even to the babe at its mother’s breast. 

‘ ‘The four great tribes into which the Brahmins feign mankind 
to have been originally divided, are, first, the Brahmanas, who pro- 
ceeded with the Vedas from the mouth of Brahma the Creator, and 
they were made superior to the other classes. The protector from 
ill, who sprung from the arms of Brahma, was named Cshatriya. 
He whose profession was commerce and husbandry, and attendance 
on cattle, was named Vaissya, and was produced from the body of 
Brahma, while his feet gave being to the fourth or Sudra class, whose 
business was voluntarily to serve for hire. * 

¢ The Brahmins are divided into ten great classes, named from the 
nations whence they came, which are, with the exception of Casmira 
or Cashmere, the same with the ten ancient nations of India, which 
I formerly mentioned. ‘Their names are the Saraswata, Canyacubja, 
Gaura, Mit’hila, Utcala, Dravira, Maharastra, Telingana, Guijjera, 
and Cashmira Brahmins. These ten classes are farther subdivided, 
according to the districts they are born in, and the families whence 
they spring ; and their usages and professions of faith differ in almost 
every tribe. While some hold it unlawful to destroy animal life, and 
abstain even from eating eggs; others make no scruple of feeding on 
fish or fowl. 

¢ Brahmins of different nations and families do not usually eat with 
each other, and under many circumstances, priests even of the same 
tribe refuse to eat together. 

¢ The most important function of the Cshatrya or Xetrie class, 
is that of government. That caste, alone, ought to furnish mo- 
narchs, and a Brahmin is forbidden to accept of any gift froma king 
not born a Xetrie. At the same time, while the sceptre is thus 
placed in the hands of the military class, there are strong injunctions 
to leave the civil administration to the sacerdotal tribe, and Menu 
abounds with texts favourable to that nation, where the seats of justice 
are filled by holy Brahmins. 

¢ Although the intermarriage of different classes be now unlawful, 
it was formerly permitted, or at least those who framed the present 
arbitrary system of castes feigned it to have been so, in times anterior 
to the written law, in order to account for the extraordinary number 
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‘ * For this, and whatever concerns the castes, see Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s Paper on the Enumeration of Indian Classes, Art. IIT. 
As. Res. Vol. V. p. 53. Calcutta edition.’ 
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of intermediate classes aang from the four original divisions of man- 


kind. These intermediate classes are reckoned by some to be thirty- — 


six, although other authors count more than double that number, 
many of which, according to them, are of doubtful origin. Those 
which rank higher are such whose fathers are of the first class, and 
the mothers ot the second, the third, and the fourth; then those 
whose fathers are of the second caste, and the mothers inferior; af- 
terwards the children of a man of the third class, by a woman of the 
last; and these afford six divisions. As many proceed from the 
marriages of women of high caste with men ne a to themselves, 
and innumerable others are derived from the intermarriages of these 
mixed divisions, both among themselves and the pure families These 
form the regular respected castes; but there are several classes of 
outcasts, called chandelas, pariahs, &c. who are not permitted to 
live in towns or villages, or to draw water from the same wells as 
other Hinds; but they pay a small sum to the patel or head-man of 
the township, for permission to fix their hamlets near the market, and 
other conveniences, and are in some places bound to carry luggage 
for travellers, to cleanse the streets of the town or village they belong 
to, and to perform other mean offices. 

‘ The profession of astrology, and the task of making almanacks, 
belong to degraded Brahmins, and the occupations of teaching mi- 
litary exercises and physic, as well as the trades of potters, weavers, 
braziers, fishermen, and workers in shells, belong also to the descend- 
ants of Brahmins. 

¢ Bards, musicians, herds, barbers, and confectioners, descend im- 
mediately from the Xetries. 

« Attendants on princes and secretaries are sometimes said to spring 
from the Vyassa and Sudra, but they are also sometimes considered 
as unmixed Sudras. ‘These derive their rank from their fathers, but 
the classes most degraded are such as belong to the high castes by 
the mother’s side only, for a man exalts or degrades his wife to his 
own station. ‘Those who keep cows or horses, or drive cars, florists, 
pedlars, hawkers, attendants on women, catchers of animals who live 
in holes, are all of this lower class, but the most wretched of all, the 
chandela, sprung from a Brahmin mother by a Soodra, has the office 
of executioner, carries out dead bodies, and is in all respects a Pariah, 
The Natas and Naticas, who are players, dancers, and singers, are 
also distinct classes of the very lowest kind*. Such are the general 
divisions of the Hindd castes; with regard to the strictness with 
which each is obliged to follow its peculiar trade, there are a variety 
of opinions. The most commendable method by which a Brahmin 
can gain a subsistence, is by teaching the Vedas, assisting at sacri- 
fices, of which, as among the Jews, a stated portion is reserved for 
the priests, and receiving gifts from great men. A Xetrie should 
bear arms; a Vaissya’s proper avocations are merchandize, agri- 





‘ * Grellman was, I believe, the first who suspected that the Gypsies. 
_of Europe were a tribe of the Nats of Hindostan, Richardson’s 
Paper, in the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, on the Bazeeghurs, 


seems to leave no doubt on the subject,’ 
culture, 
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culture, and pastyrage; and that of a Sudra, servile attendance. 
But a Brahmin who cannot subsist by his proper functions, may bear 
arms, till the ground, or tend cattle, and, in common with the Xetrie, 
practise medicine, painting, and other arts, besides accepting of me- 
nial service, receiving alms, and lending money for usury. A Vaissya 
may perform the duties of a Sudra, and I believe he may bear arms ; 
and a Sudra may live by any handicraft, painting, writing, trading, 
and husbandry. ‘The mixed classes may practise the trades peculiar 
to the mother’s caste, with one exception in favour of the Brahmins, 
for none but one of that holy order may teach or expound the Veda, 
or officiate in religious ceremonies. ‘Thus you see that the numerous 
exceptions to the general precepts concerning the inviolability of the 
castes, render those precepts less vexatious in their operation than they 
must otherwise have become. 

‘ The distinctions between the castes and sects of Hindfs are 
known at first sight, by certain marks made on the forehead, cheeks, 
or other parts of the body, with a variety of pigments ; and that this 

ractice was not in ancient times peculiar to the Hindiis, may I think 
fe inferred from the xixth chapter of Leviticus, where the Israelites 
are forbidden not only to make cuttings in their flesh for the dead, but 
to ates any marks upon them. This is, indeed, far from being a sin- 
gular instance, which might be taken from the Scriptures, of the truth 
with which the modern Hindi have preserved to us the customs of the 
antique families of the world. I do not know if you will allow me to 
compare the ceremonies practised by the Nazarites, or those Israelites 
who wished to dedicate themselves to the Lord as Levites, in order 
to obtain the holiness of the tribe of Aaron, with the austerities of 
the Sanyassees, who, from motives of a similar nature, aspire to 
perform the functions, and attain to the sanctity of the holy and re. 
cluse Brahmin, although born in a lower class. But I think you 
would find it interesting to read the books of Moses attentively, 
while you are studying the Hindis, either in your closet here or in 
their own country. One would throw light on the other, and you 
know I have often said that I thought that one reason why our 
countrymen have distinguished themselves. so much in oriental lite- 
rature and research, is, that from their infancy they are accustomed 
to the richness of oriental imagery, and the sublime wildness of 
oriental poetry, and initiated into oriental manners, by the common: 
translation of the Bible, which, fortunately for us, was made at the 
time when our language was polishing into beauty, while it retained 
enough of its ancient simplicity to follow the divine original in its* 
boldest flights, as well as through its tenderest passages, and thus 
the very phrase and manners of the cradle of all religions have been 
handed down to us with the pure doctrines of our own divine Apostle. 
But the ceremonial institutions of the Jews have passed away, and the 
learning of their taskmasters, the Egyptians, has perished! Hin- 
dostan alone presents the picture of former times in its priesthood, 
its laws, and its people. ‘To inquire into the causes of that stability 
is beyond my powers, even if I possessed all the facts which would 
be necessary to form any theory concerning it: at the same’ time'I 
cannot but attribute something to the system of castes. The climate 
of 
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of India, where but little clothing and- shelter are necessary, and 
where food is plentiful, in proportion to the wants of its inhabitants, 
is productive of that indolence which deadens ambition and palsies 
exertion, in the generality of mankind. The little wants of a Hindt 
are so easily supplied, that he has scarcely any spur to his industry 
for the sake of procuring necessaries or comforts; and his ambition 
is checked by the reflection that if a Wish to ameliorate his condition 
should arise, no virtue, no talent, no acquirement, can raise him to a 
higher rank in society than that enjoyed by his forefathers; and this 
reflection is embittered too by the consideration, that the crime of 
another may, uncountenanced by him, and in some cases unknown 
to him, deprive him of the station he enjoys, and render him and his 
family outcasts for ever *. Thus, by a moral action and re-action, 
the castes have been preserved inviolate ; and if in some spots where 
European settlements have encouraged industry, and by holding out 
a high remium to ingenuity and labour, have induced some indivi- 
duals of the lower orders to exert themselves, so as to acquire at least 
the external circumstances of rank ; the jealousy of the Brahmins is 
always on the watch to repel such encroachments, and to render 
unavailing the slow but certain progress that the spirit of commerce 
is making towards raising the lower orders f@fa certain degree of 
importance. + 

‘ When we see the poor Hindf covered with disease, scarcely 
sheltered from the monsoon storm, and scantily fed, leaning on his 
mat without a hope, and perhaps without a wish, to better his 
condition, but with the tranquillity of despair saying it is the poor 
man’s custom, who can abstain from execrating the fetters with which 
his forefathers have shackled his heart and understanding ? And who 
that sees the wealthy and useful merchant standing with joined hands 
at a respectful distance from the begging and profligate Sanyassee, 
but feels indignant at the abuse of some of the best and strongest 
feelings of our nature? Iam not, as you know, among those who 
either extravagantly praise or extravagantly condemn the Hindts or 
their religion. It is enough that the latter is false, to wish it ex- 
changed for a better ; but the Hind{is are men, and moved by human 
motives and by human passions, and never, never will a conversion be 
wrought among them by the present system of the missionaries. 








« * The 12,000 Brahmins of the coast-of Malabar, who perished 
in consequence of the cruelty of Tippoo Saheb, in forcing them to 
swallow beef-broth, by which they /ost caste, or became outcasts, 
many being starved to death, and many committing suicide in despair, 
is an instance of this.’ 

¢ + In Bombay, the merchant Suncurset Bapooset built, at the 
expence of upwards of 12,000l., a very beautiful temple to Maha 
Deo. ‘The Brahmins, who had patiently watched the building, and 
had consecrated the ground and the materials, discovered, on its com; 
pletion, that poor Suncurset was of too low a caste to make an offer- 
ing to the gods, and that, consequently, he must make a deed of gift 
to the priests, who then sanctified it as the holy place of Maha 
Deo.’ F 

They 
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They must be bad judges indeed of human nature, who can suppose, 
that millions of men are, without a miracle, to be converted by a few 
. hundreds of preachers, who go among them, ignorant of their lan- 
guage and philosophy, and even the rekon they would combat.’ 


As these Letters on India contain many valuable particulars 
omitted in the Journal, and as the situation of them in the 
book is ina great degree arbitrary, or indifferent to their utility, 
we should recommend the consolidation of the two works into 
one; giving to the whole the form of distinct and successive 
letters, and frequently interposing descriptive passages between 
compilations of erudition. In this shape, the entire work might 
not display all the brilliancy of diction, or all the knowlege of 
native literature, which adorn and distinguish the Allemagne of 
Mad. de Stael, but in other respects the two productions would 
deserve to be put in parallel and in competition. ‘The observ- 
ation of Mrs. Graham is more pervasive and complete; she 
does not overlook the face of nature, nor the monuments of 
antiquity, nor the manners of the multitude: while Mad. de 
Stael confines her attention to matters that form the conversa- 
tion in the genteel World. Mrs. Graham’s knowlege of the 
subjects investigated is also more various and profound ; she is 
a botanist, an antiquary, and a critic in literature and art: 
her descriptive sketches are more picturesque and poetical ; 
and her map of human society, though not etched with such 
epigrammatic sharpness, is more comprehensive and com- 
plex. If Mad. de Stael be the more keen, witty, and lively, Mrs. 
Graham is the more original, judicious, and penetrating com- 
mentator; and it must be remembered that her way was not 
smoothed by previous investigation, nor her decisions prepared 


by common consent. TT ay i 





Art. V. Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 1812 to Madras and 
China; returning by the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena ; 
in the H.C.S. The Hope, Captain James Pendergrass. By 
James Wathen. [Illustrated with ‘Twenty-four Coloured Prints, 


from Drawings by the Author. gto. 31. 3s. Boards. Nichols 
and Co., and Black and Co. 1814. 


o Mrs. Graham’s truly intelligent accounts of India, which 
we have noticed in the precedingjarticle, this work constitutes 

an agreeable and illustrative supplement ; and praise is due to 
the Directors of the East-India~Company for the liberality with 
which they excepted this picturesque traveller from the ban of 
the empire; — from those restrictive regulations, which resist 
the introduction of unemployed Europeans into the Company’s 
territories in the East. A timid and mistrustful policy a 
ave. 
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have been necessary when the French were in possession of 
Pondicherry, and were furnishing drill-serjeants and engineers 
to the native powers in the disguise of artisans and artists: but 
now that our enemies do not trade to the Dekkan, that our 
native population is universally weil-affected to government, 
and that factious or hostile individuals are unlikely to intrude, 
* the discipline may expediently relax which hitherto refused: 
passports to the curious emigrant. We are even inclined to 
believe that a more extensive British colonization of Hindus- 
tan might safely be patronized ; and that many forms of com- 
merce might be suffered to devolve on independent individuals, 
the Company placing rather its own profits in the levy of 
custom-house duties, as is the usage of other sovereigns. 

Some persons, says Dr. Spurzheim, have the organ of migra- 
tion; or, in other words, a natural disposition to change of 
place. ‘They are very powerfully delighted, no doubt, by the 
presence of visible imagery: but, having memories which recall 
it faintly or imperfectly, they thirst for a renewal of the delight 
in the presence of nature itself. Mr. Wathen appears to be a 
person of this class, or description ; he fs sought out, as the 
preface informs us, all the more interesting scenery of England 
and Wales; and he has repeatedly, as a pedestrian tourist, 
visited and drawn most of the grand and beautiful objects in 
Scotland and Ireland. During the peace of 1802 he had pro- 
jected a peregrination into France: but the death of a relation 
having detained him at home until the recommencement of 
hostilities, he listened to the proposal of his friend Captain 
Pendergrass to undertake with him, in the Hope, a voyage of 

amusement to the East Indies. ‘The chairman of the East-India- 
(Company, William Astell, Esq. having been consulted, gave 
every facility to an enterprize likely to afford not only a grace- 
ful and amusing occupation to the individual applicant, but, 
as he was known to be a skilful draftsman, calculated to diffuse 
over a wide circle the pleasure and instruction of his observ- 
ations; and the public are now permitted to profit by the result 
of the expedition. Lord Valentia was the first, and the present 
author is the second British tourist, who appears to have visited 
Hindustan from the mere motive of liberal curiosity. 

Chapter I. carries the reader from London to Dover, Ports- 
mouth, the Land’s-end, Portosanto, and Madeira; it is drawn 
up in the form of a journal, and notices the new phenomena 
which occur, such as flying fish, dolphins, and water-spouts. 
— Chapter II. describes Funchal, the Cape, the Mosambique 
Channel, the isles of Mayatta and Ceylon, and the view of 
Madras from the sea, of which a pleasing coloured sketch is 


given. — The third relates the landing in Madras, the visit to 
Fort 
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Fort Saint George, (of which a view is inserted,) the Custom- 
house, the Supreme Court, the palaces, mausoleums, schools, 
and temples, which adorn this striking city ; and some proces- 
sions and other ceremonies of the natives. ‘The first impression 
is well painted : 


¢ As our continuance at Madras would be but for a short time,.] 
was desirous to see as much of it, and of the neighbouring large 
villages, as possible. Notwithgtanding my predilection for pedestrian 
exercise, and which my late disuse of it made still more desirable, I 
was under the necessity, partly on account of the extreme heat, but 
more in compliance with etiquette and the custom of the place, to 
hire a palanquin and bearers to carry me in my visits. My dubash 
soon procured this convenience; and the first use I made of it was to 
call on my friend Captain Bisse, at his office in the Fort. I found it 
at first rather disagreeable to be borne by men in this vehicle; but 
use soon reconciled me to it. From the Fort, where I found the 
Captain waiting for me, we proceeded in his carriage to his country- 
house in the village of St. Thomé (or Thomai), by a delightful road 
shaded from the sun by large trees. ‘This house was built by Colonel 
Capper, the geographer; and, as it affords a fair specimen of such 
buildings in this country, though it is much superior to what are 
generally called garden-houses, a short description may not be dis- 
agreeable to the reader. The style of architecture is peculiar to the 
country and climate. ‘The entrance is ornamented by an elegant 
portico, supported by pillars, from which a magnificent viranda is 
continued round the building. This is the feature which externall 
distinguishes the eastern mode of constructing residences. All the 
pillars which bear the roof of this colonnade, as well as those sup- 
porting the portico, are covered with the chunam, which gives them 
the appearance of polished marble. In the interior the floors are 
covered with rattan mats. The windows are not glazed, but are 
furnished with a kind of curtain formed of the sweet-scented koosa 
grass, and drawn up on rollers : — the hot winds these are let 
down, and continually watered, which operation keeps the rooms 
cool, and the air, passing through the koosa mat, diffuses an agree- 
able odour. In the dining and sitting apartments there are also 
machines fixed at the top, called punkas, which are large fans, kept 
in continual motion overhead, producing an effect very agreeable and 
refreshing. Every church, court of justice, and all places of public 
resort, are furnished with the punka. Dinner was served at seven 
o’clock in a splendid saloon, lighted up by numerous lamps burnin 
cocoa-nut oil ; and we were attended by many servants, all dressed 
in the eastern costume. After a very agreeable evening, I was 
taken to my apartments in the Black Town, in Mr. Bisse’s carriage, 
at eleven o’clock. I could not help ruminating a long time, befote 
sleep visited me, on the strange scenes I had in so short'a time wit- 
nessed ; on the different appearance of the human character in dif. 
ferent climates; and on the diversity of manners, customs, and 
opinions, prevailing among the descendants of Adam. 

Rev. Jury, 1815. « The 
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_ €reatures appeared in high condition, an 
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* The houses in Madras, as well as the garden-houses in the country, 
are all flat-roofed, and very seldom of more than one story in height. 
People often give their entertainments on those roofs, where the guests 
sit covered with an awning. ‘The Bungalows are inferior residences, 
with a thatched roof of cocoa or palm-tree leaves, having invariabl 
a viranda; and these dwellings are very frequently constructed wit 

teat taste and elegance. 

‘ The population of Madras, including the neighbouring villages, 
must be very great. Those vie are, at all times, so crowded 
with people, that they resemble the country towns in England during 
their fairs. The Black Town at Madras is inhabited by the abori- 
ginal Hindoos, Portuguese, English, Chinese, Persians, Arabians, 
Armenians, and natives of almost all the other eastern nations. 

‘ The morning after my visit to Mr. Bisse, I sallied out at five 
o’¢lock, and directed my course to the village of St. Thomé. I 
proceeded from the Black Town, along the esplanade, passed by one 
of the bazars, or market-places, and in about half an hour’s walk 
along a most delightful road, reached the Governor’s palace. In the 
lawn the grooms were exercising several strings of beautiful Arabian 
horses. Fiere I had an opportunity of taking a sketch of tl.. Ban- 
queting-house, erected by Lord Powis when he was Governor of this 
Presidency. It is a handsome building, of the Ionic order; and is 
said to be an exact copy of the Temple of Pzstum near Naples. 
From this place the road leads by the Nabob of Arcot’s palace and 
geaenes This retreat is embosomed in trees, and almost concealed 

rom the traveller’s gaze. When I approached the entrance into the 
Nabob’s grounds, several noble elephants were brought out for ex- 
ercise, objects equally new and ne ypc to an European. These 
were attentively obedient 

to every word, and even motion of their conductors ; some of them 
were twelve feet in height. I had been informed that the Nabob 
frequently let out his elephants for hire, to swell the pomp and gran- 
deur of marriage processions in the neighbourhood — and this I after- 


wards witnessed. — After a very pleasant walk of several miles, I re- 


turned to the Black Town before breakfast. The remainder of the 
day was spent in making observations on the scene before me, — dis- 


_playing the hurry and bustle incidental to a large city, and acted by 


rsons who, in the eyes of a spectator accustomed only to the crowds 

Cheapside or of Fleet-street, would have appeared to be in mas- 
querade. Tall tren, with black faces, immense turbans, large ear-rings, 
white muslin robte, and red slippers, moving along with a sin . 
gait, mingled with others in the different costumes of almost all the 
nations in the world, formed a picture so whimsical and surprizing, 
that it required some effort in the mind to believe it a reality. While 
I sat under a viranda, gazing at this varying spectacle, and musing 
on the different destinies of nations and of men, I was recalled from 
my reverie by my friend Mr. H. the chief officer.of the Hope, who 
asked me to come and * take tiffin” with him, On requiring an ex- 
planation of this term, new to me, I was answered, that, as the formal 


- dianer-hour was, among people of consideration in India, very late, it 


was becomean universal custom to take a refreshment about one ortwo 
5 , e’clock ; 
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o’clock ; and this refreshment is called tiffin: It is in fact the real 


dinner ; consisting of fish, curries, meat, fruit, porter, wines, &c. 
We took our repast at the hotel, a large and handsome building in 
the Black Town, well frequented by the gentlemen in the Company’s 
service. Here we were annoyed by fellows who carried about toys 
and trinkets for sale. The most curious articles they produce are made 
of petrified tamarind wood. This wood is found in immense quantities 
in the village of Treevickery, near Pondicherry, where it seems many 
hundred tamarind trees are seen on and in the ground, and in the bed 
of a river, completely petrified. ‘The specimens we saw were very 
beautiful, and capable of the highest polish,? | 


The fourth chapter narrates an excursion to Conjeveram ; 
and a drawing of the great pagoda there is given, as also the 
scenery visible from-its pinnacle. A temple at Paramatour, an 
Armenian church, and a Rajah’s palace at Chingleput, are 
described, and the last is engraved. 

Chap. V. depicts oriental manners, as exemplified at a mer- 
chant’s dinner, by the dancing-girls, in the public punishments, 
and in the methods of irrigation. The view of a Bramin’s 
tomb near Pondicherry adorns this portion of the narrative. — 
Chapter VI. treats of the mythology of the Hindus, and might 
have been decorated with representations of their idols: but it is 
apparently rather in landscape than in figures that the author has 
exercised his pencil. —'The seventh chapter describes manners, 
customs, marriages, funerals, adoptions, castes, dress, jewels, 
and intoxicating drinks. —'The eighth returns to the local de- 
scription of Madras, and gives information about the mint, the 
coins, the method of keeping accounts, the exports and imports, 
the prices of provisons, the rates of carriage, and other pecuniary 
or commercial details. — Chapter IX. brings the,author to Pulo- 
penang, of which newly colonized island he supplies four dis- 
tinct and striking views. 

The tenth chapter is allotted to the straits and town of Ma- 
lacca, of which two views are subjoined. — ‘The eleventh ‘de- 
scribes Macao, of which we have four views; and the Bocca 
Tigris, of which we find two views. Is not this name a bar- 
barism founded on the ignorance of the early navigators; do 
the Chinese acknowlege the estuary by any such appellation ? 

Chapter XII. relates to Canton, and contains two views taken 
on the spot. ‘The description of a Chinese dinner at the house 
of a rich merchant may amuse our readers: | 


‘ We were invited on the 2oth of February to a‘grand dinner at 
the house of a distinguished hong-merchant, of the name of M/auke 
qua. ‘This personage transacted business with the Company to an 
Immense annual amount. The merchant resided at a splendid man- 
sion, nearly adjoining the European Factories. His warehouses were 
very extensive, aud occupied a large space of ground. About six 

re o’cleck 
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o’clock the company began to assemble ; it consisted of all the gen: 
tlemen of the Factory, the India captains and their principal officers, 
foreiga merchants and Mandarins, the friends of Mauk-qua and 
others, in the whole to the number of eighty persons. We were all 
received in a large antircchamber by Mauk-qua in person, to: whom 
every stranger was introduced in due form. At seven o’clock we 
were shewn into the dining-saloon, which was lighted up with elegant 
lamps; and here I met again with my pleasant fellow-voyager and 
ship-mate, Homagee, the Persian merchant, after a separation of 
many days. The table was covered with a profusion of costly deli- 
cacies, dressed according to the mode of several other nations as well 
as the Chinese. On one side of the saloon, the curtains opened, and 
discovered an elegant theatre richly decorated. The performers 
entered; and a play, or sing-sang, commenced. ‘The music was loud 
and harsh; but the company in general paid much more attention to 
the exquisite dishes on the table than to the play, although the players 
exerted themselves to the utmost to excite the notice and obtain the 
applause of their auditors. I confess that I, also, had so bad a taste, 
or was so hungry, that I could not discover the least beauty in the 
ee | excellence in the acting, or harmony in the music, until I 

ad somewhat allayed the appefite which the sight and smell of soups 
made of birds’-nests and sharks’-fins had occasioned. 

‘ These soups, as well as most of the Chinese cookery, were served 
up in small upright porcelain dishes. I tasted the soups, and found 
them palatable and highly seasoned ; but, as they are said to be sti- 
mulants of a particular nature, I refrained from indulging my taste, 
and made my dinner of some fine fish, and the substantial English 
dishes of roast beef, and ham and fowls. Some excellent pastry and 
curious confectionary succeeded ; and the feast was concluded with 
a desert of fruit, among which were fine large grapes, and deep- 
coloured Mandarin oranges of a most exquisite flavour. The wines 
were Madeira and claret; but the Chinese gentlemen preferred their 
‘own sam-soo to the European wines. The sam-soo is a strong 
fiery spirit, and is said to be very unwholesome to an European 
constitution. 

¢ I had now leisure to attend to the sing-sang, and the exertions 
of the sons of Thespis — “ the brief abstract and chronicles of the 
times ;’’ but I soon perceived that these heroes of the stage had never 
heard Hamlet’s instructions to the players, or, if they had, they had 
not profited; for ‘ they so strutted, and bellowed, as if Nature’s 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they imitated 

umanity so abominably !”? Yet there was a fable, a plot, and a 
catastrophe, to be distinguished even by us, who were totally unac- 
quainted with the language. Could an ig aa Chinese discover 
as much in our most celebrated pieces ; in our Hamlets, our Othellos, 


and our Richards? I am afraid he would be tempted to call them, 
as we did the sing-sang, “ a tiresome bore!” Music, however, 
being the universal language of Nature, is as universally understood. 
But if the sounds we heard were delightful, or even tolerable, to the 
- Chinese, their auditory nerves must have been very differently cori- 


structed from those which compose the European organs of a *- 
| er 
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for nothing could be more harsh and discordant, than the noise pro- 
ceeding from Mauk-qua’s orchestra. 

‘ The fable of the piece represented, as I understood it from the 
action, and the information of those sitting near to me, as follows ; 
A governor of a province at a great distance from the capital having 
a beautiful daughter, bestowed her upon the son of a Mandarin in 
his province, — was the next in authority to the yovernor, and 
who, under professions of the utmost devotion and friendship to his 
superior, concealed a heart full of baseness, envy, and avarice. He 
had no sooner obtained the daughter of the governor for his son, 
than he began to employ all his art and finesse to destroy the credit 
of his friend at court, and to render his authority contemptible in 
the country. Forged complaints were continually sent to the Em- 
peror’s ministers of the mal-administration of the governor, and the 
oppression he exercised towards those over whom he presided. The 
son, whose disposition was the reverse of his father’s, with the utmost 
humility, endeavoured to check his schemes with intreaties, and even 

entle remonstrances, sometimes hinting at the fatal consequences to 
his father and himself in case of a discovery ; but without the least 
effect. At length the repeated complaints which the treacherous 
Mandarin continued to send to court reached the Emperor’s ears, 
who in consequence ordered the governor to come to Pekin to answer 
for his conduct. His false friend now threw off the mask, and bold] 
stood forth as his accuser, accompanied by others whom he had sub- 
orned, whose evidence bore down the assertions of the governor, who 
had relied upon the zeal and integrity of the Mandarin, but chiefly 
upon his own innocence, for his defence. He was condemned to 
lose his head, and the treacherous Mandarin was rewarded with his 
office. Hitherto his schemes had succeeded, and his utmost wish 
was obtained; for his whole aim was to succeed to the government 
by the destruction of his friend. His virtuous son was, however, 
inconsolable ; and though his filial piety suppressed, it could not 
extinguish his emotions. There was one individual, a Mandarin also 
of some consequence in the province, who had silently observed the 
conduct of the false friend towards the “aay eey but not with indif- 
ference. When this person was told what had happened at Pekin, 
and that the traitor had been appointed governor, he immediately 
collected a certain number of the most considerable men in the pro- 
vince, and repaired to court with a petition in favour of the con- 
demned chief. They arrived just in time ; forthe preparations for his 
execution were finished, and he on the point of being led to the fatal 
spot where it was to take place. The good Mandarin threw himself 
at the Emperor’s feet, loudly asserting the innocence of the victim ; 
he produced his respectable witnesses, many of them known to the 
ministers for men of honour and probity. The execution was stayed; 
the prisoner pardoned, and reinstated in his government ; and his vile 
accuser, who had remained at Pekin to enjoy the destruction of hig 
friend, was seized, tried, and condemned to suffer death. 

¢ It was now that the son displayed his filial piety and heroic 
virtue ; he found means to visit his father in his dungeon, changed 
sloaths with him, and remained in his place, while the basest a 
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minals left him to his fate, and fled to the Wilds of Tartary. The 
deception was not discovered by the officers of Justice, who led the 
son to the place of execution, where the finisher of the law took off 
his head with one dextrous stroke of his scymitar, The head 
actually fell on the stage, the body staggered a few steps, and fell 
also, covering the floor with blood. How this was done, I was 
not informed; but I was assured that the performer received no 
damage. Thus ended the Chinese Tragedy, the pious fraud having 
been discovered when it was too late. A kind of epilogue was re- 


cited in praise of filial duty, and inculcating obedience to parents, 
even to death. , 


¢ Although poetical putice is not observed in this drama, the 
moral it enforces is popular among the Chinese. The passion of love 
is seldom the subject of their dramatic pieces; but conjugal infidelity 
is often brought on the stage, and exemplary punishment is inflicted 
on the guilty party. : ee 

¢ When the play at the hong-merchant’s was concluded, I observed 
that two of his Mandarin guests were fast asleep; and a yqung 
Englishman had, by taking “ potations pottle deep,’ brought his 
spirits into such a pitch of riotous elevation, that he made more noise 
than the sing-sang, and was much more troublesome.’ 


The thirteenth chapter continues the account of the Chinese, 
and exhibits their genteel classes as secret unbelievers in the re- 
ligion of the people, whose ceremonies they nevertheless attend. 
i— The fourteenth narrates the passage home, and contains a 
view taken in the Bocca ‘Tigris, and two others drawn in Saint 
Helena. ; | 

From the specimens of text which haye been given, it will be 
perceived that the author displays in every thing a picturesque 
turn of fancy, and is attracted on all occasions by the visible 
imagery which surrounds him. Both by his descriptions and 
his sketches, he has added to our knowlege of Madras and its 
neighbourhood, of Pulo-penang, and of Canton; and he will be 
followed by the reader and the gazer with much gratification, 
and little fatigue. | 

Many hints scattered in the narrative lead us to surmise that 
only a select portion of Mr. Wathen’s portfolio has here been 

’ Jaid before the public; and we wish that sufficient encourage- 

_, Ment may be given to these tasteful efforts of his pencil, to 
justify the appearance of more numerous drawings. Geo- 
graphy, especially, can be taught so much faster and more 
permanently by the pencil than the pen, that it is happy 
vm the tourist is alike ready and accomplished in the use of 
either. 


"Tay. 5” 
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Ant. VI. Greece; a Poem, in Three Parts; with Notes, Classica! 
Illustrations, and Sketches of the Scenery. By William Haygarth, 


Esq. A.M. 4to. | pp. 310. and Nine Plates. 21. 12s. 6d. 
Boards. G.and W. Nicol. 1814. 


A QUARTO volume of poetry, prose, and painting, relative to 
Greece, would in the days of our ancestors have been 
considered as a threefold prodigy indeed : but we are now so ac- 
customed to breakfast at Thebes and dine at Athens, with our 
classical countrymen, that curiosity begins even in these at- 
tractive regions, to lose something of its keenness, In saying 
this, however, we are obviously alluding only to those readers 
who (like ourselves) have devoured all the various food of this 
kind which, in the last five or six seasons, has been set before 
them. 

The present work deserves to be placed among the foremost 
of those productions, in which the English of the nineteenth 
century have illustrated antient by a comparison with modern 
Greece, and have thus reflected great honour on the literary 
spirit of our remote but not unknown island: the * Spiritus 
Graie tenuis camene” can indeed only in modesty be adopted 
as the character of many of the works in question. An exten- 
sive and profound acquaintance with the Grecian authors, 
whether historical, poetical, or miscellaneous, distinguishes 
them; and the notes to the volume before us could have been 
the composition solely of an accomplished scholar. In the text, 
he has chosen the measure of blank verse; and he appeals to 
the authority and example of some of our best poets to sanction 
his choice. On this question we shall not dilate; every age 
has its favourite fancies in matters of taste; and we think that 
we discover, in the character of the present age (considered, 
we mean, in several of its propensities,) something favourable 
to the gravity and dignity, not to say the occasionally prosaic 
tone, of blank verse : — but it will be more to the purpose to 
examine how Mr. Haygarth has acquitted himself in the task 
which he has undertaken, than to dwell any longer on the nature 
of the undertaking itself. ‘The first passage that we’ shall select is 
the description of the scenery and battle of Thermopyle ; the 
opening of which is evidently very lame and unfinished, but 
which improves wonderfully as it proceeds : 


‘ This plain, which here so wide expands, o’erspread 
With wood, and water’d by unnumber’d springs 
Which gush from yonder mountains, soon contracts 
Into a narrow path, where scarcely thou 
Canst drive thy yoked car, and winds between 
The gloom of shaggy cliffs, and the deep roar 
Of Lives there the gallant warrior stood, 


T 4 Leonidas, 
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Leonidas, and marshall’d with his spear 

The band of his embattled countrymen ; 

They round their chieftain gather’d, as the storm 
a Spreads gloomily around the mountain’s breast. 
‘The war-trump sounded. — Thou hast seen the might 
Of fierce Salampria roll his win’try tide 

Over thy fields ; so burst th’ invading bands, 

A torrent, on thy fathers ; thou hast seen, 

Upon Kisavo’s height, the hunted boar 

Rush with blind fury on the serried points 

Of pike and jav’lin ; so the hero turn’d 

His dauntless bosom to the iron edge 

Of battle. Long and doubtful was the fight ; 
Day after day the hostile army pour’d 

Its choicest warriors, but in vain—they fell, 

Or fled inglorious. Foul treachery 

At last prevail’d ; a steep and dang’rous path, 
Known only to the wand’ring mountaineers, 

By difficult ascent led to the rear 

Of thy heroic sires. The morning dawn’d — 
And the brave Chieftain, when he rais’d his head 
From the cold rock on which he rested, view’d 
Banner and helmet, and the waving fire 

From lance and buckler, glancing high amidst 
Each pointed cliff and copse which stretch along 
Yon mountain’s bosom. ‘Then he saw his fate ; 
But saw it with an unaverted eye: 

Around his spear he call’d his countrymen, 

And with a smile that o’er his rugged cheek 
Pass’d transient, like the momentary flash 
Streaking a thunder-cloud — “ But we will die”’ 
(He cried) ‘like Grecians ; we will leave our sons 
A bright example ; let each warrior bind 
Firmly his mail, and grasp his lance, and scowl 
From underneath his helm, a frown of death 
Upon his shrinking foe ; then let him fix 

His firm unbending knee, and where he fights, 
There fall.’ — They heard, and on their shields 
Clashing the war-song with a noble rage, 
Rush’d headlong in the conflict of the fight, 
And died, as they had liv’d, triumphantly. 
Deeply impress this tale upon thy breast ; 

And when thy country calls thee from thy plains 
To fight for liberty, remember those 

Who bled, unconquer’d, with Leonidas !’ 


This story (well known to every Englishman) is supposed to 
be quite new to one of the unhappy and oppressed Greeks 
whom the poet meets in this district: but really we observe 
such a great dissonance in the accounts of different travellers as 


to the knowlege, spirit, and character of this highly interesting 
and 
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and pititable nation, that we scarcely know how to judge of the 
poetical verisimilitude of the ignorance here imagined. We 
are inclined to regard it, however, as quite im keeping; and here 
we may observe that nothing can be more harmonious and 
pretty than the drown tint of the pleasing engravings of this 
volume, made from drawings taken on the spot, by the author, 
and which certainly in some respects display the facility of a 
master: but does this tint accord with the 





‘“¢ buest skies that harmonize the whole,” 


in a passage quoted from Childe Harold by the present author ? 
However this may be, we have been much interested by the 
plates before us; and, taken together with the poetical descrip- 
tions and the classical illustrations, they form a very complete 
Grecian Traveller’s Vade Mecum. 

We now turn to the described prospect of Athens. The first 
line is again flat and unpromising : é 


‘ Let us ascend yon craggy eminence, 

And view the glorious scene which opens round 
Far as the eye can wander. From the plain, 
Cecropia’s citadel uprears its brow, 

Rugged, and crown’d with circumambient walls 
And glitt’ring temples ; at its rocky base 

The shatter’d wrecks of ancient days repose, 
Half-sunk in shadow, capitals and shafts, 
Porches and monuments, the sculptur’d pomp 
Of pediments, tow’rs and triumphal arcs, 

And marble fanes, and mould’ring theatres. 
Imagination, kindling at the view, 

Throws o’er the varied prospect the clear light 
Of former ages ; the still solitudes ) 
Once more are peopled, and the sacred bands 
Of poets and of sages seek again 

Their shady groves and marble porticos. 

Here, from the rocky Pnyx, the eloquence 

Of Athens lighten’d over Greece, and wing’d 
Her thunders; I behold her orators 

Gath’ring their robes, and pointing to the shores 
Whose billows lave the tombs of those who bled 
For liberty. Here, ling’ring on the banks 

Of pure Ilissus, underneath the shade 

Of aged planes, the philosophic few 

Apart retire, to hang upon the lips 

Of Wisdom’s son. There, on the marble steps 
Of the vast stadium’s mound, range over range, 
Assembled multitudes gaze silently, 

In breathless expectation, on the throng 

Of combatants striving for mastery 

In fight, in wrestling, or in fervid course. 

There 
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There soars Hymettus, flinging far around 
His dark arms to the main, whilst at his feet 
I trace a gleaming line of steeds and cars, 
And mailed warriors guiding with their spears 
The serried phalanxes to Marathon. 

Now westward turn your gaze, and see amidst 
Yon olive-woods, whose broad and verdant belt 
Invests the plain, the consecrated groves 

Of Academus, where Philosophy, 

With finger press’d upon his wither’d lip, ~ 
Leads by the hand a stole-clad group to hear 
From Plato’s mouth his heav’nly eloquence. 
Thence further glancing, let your eye repose 
Upon the distant mountains whose dark range 
Bounds the wide prospect, and exulting flash 
When on yon pointed peak, AE galeos, 

It views, or seems to view, the Persian king 
Thrice leaping from his throne, as he beholds 
His shatter’d navy dark’ning the broad wave 
Of Salamis. Now strain your utmost sight 
To Corinth, and the hills of Pelops’ isle, 
Which on the amber sky of ew’ning float 
Like summer clouds ; thence homeward turning, view 
The wide Saronic sea, broken in capes, 

In headlands, and in gulphs, Pireus’ Bay, 
And bleak Munychia ; mark its golden breast 
Studded with purple isles, and overhung 
With marble temples, to the level ray 

Of sunset gleaming, till it melts in gloom 
Beyond the shadow of AZgina’s rocks, 
Amidst the dark Aigean’s distant surge.’ 


Much of the above is in a good strain of poetry: but much 
also is in the style of a Blank-Verse-Guide to Athens and the 
Environs. When we come to the Temple of ‘Theseus, we have 
something of a higher mood : 





‘ Pause on the tomb of him who sleeps within, 
Fancy’s fond hope, and Learning’s fav'rite child, 
Accomplish’d 'Tweddell — but weep not, his death 
Was kind although untimely, for he rests 
Upon the shores to ‘Paste and Genius dear. 

To him in youthful dreams the Grecian Muse 
Deign’d nightly visitation, breathing soft 

Her heey melodies upon his ear; 

He own’d her pow’r, and when his slumbers view’d 
Her beauteous form bending with loosen’d vest, 
And tresses discompos’d upon her lyre, 

And heard the well-known accents of her voice 
Falt’ring despair, he left his native isle, 

Join’d in her faint embrace his tears with her’s, 


And died, — She guards his sacred dust, and mourns 
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His early doom, and leads with tender care, 
On each returning year, the solemn choir 
Of youths and yirgins to his silent grave. 


‘ Hence slow descending to the plain, we tread 
On sacred ground, and press the mingled dust 
Of heroes and philosophers and bards. 
Far, far beneath they sleep, nor does a stone 
Or marble column rear its head to shew 
The spot where now they moulder; the Greek drives 
His yoked oxen, and with careless step 
Leans o’er thé share, and carols as he guides 
Th’ obliterating furrow o’er their graves.’ 


The successive fates and fortunes of Athens, under its various 
unworthy conquerors, are well shadowed out, in the common 
representations of a vision at the end of this second canto; and 
from the third we shall quote the address of the poet to the 
rival city, the stern unpolished Sparta. We sympathize here 
in all his sentiments and reflections ; but certainly his intro- 
ductory passages are not uniformly successful : 


‘ Long passes, winding underneath the gloom 
Of crags, and wood-rob’d mountains, cleft abrupt 
In precipice, and torrents dashing white 
Their wint’ry stream across the dang’rous path, 
Mark the bleak bulwarks of Laconia’s land. 
Through these defiles the march of hestile men 
Ne’er pass’d unseen ; upon a rocky height 
Freedom kept guard, and when her.trumpet blew 
The loud alarum, all her warlike sons 
Clasp’d on their burnish’d helmets, pois’d their spears, 
And mark’d the lightning of her eye, to guide 
The storm of battle on th’ invading host. 


¢ Stern were her sons — Upon Eurotas’ bank, 
Where black Tajgetus o’er cliff and peak 
Waves his dark pines, and spreads his glist’ning snows, 
On five low hills their city rose; no walls, 
No ramparts clos’d it round; its battlements 
And tow’rs of strength were men, high-minded men, 
Who heard the cry of danger with more joy 
Than softer natures listen to the voice 
Of pleasure ; who with unremitting toil 
In chase, in battle, or athletic course, | 





— 


To fierceness steel’d their native hardihood, 

Who sunk in death as tranquil as in sleep, 

And hemm’d by hostile myriads, never turn’d 
To flight, but closer drew before their breasts 
The massy buckler, firmer fix’d the foot, 

Bit the writh’d lip, and where they struggled fell. 


¢ And yet the Muse shall raise no song of grief \ | 
For Sparta’s children ; she can pass unmov’d 
| Amidst 
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‘Amidst her desolation, nor bewail 

The blow that laid her prostrate in the dust. 
For she remembers, that her laws were fram’d 
To blast and not to cherish the young germ 
Of feeling, to repress A ffection’s tear, 

And crush each tender charity ; she knows 
That all her sons were deaf to Wisdom’s voice, 
Breathing the precepts of Philosophy, 

And that the lyre of eloquence and song 
Sounded for them in vain. She reads appall’d 
That with malignant rage they led the shock 
Of mailed war amidst the sylvan scenes 

Where Fancy dwelt, and blew with insult rude 
The trump of Discord in the marble schools 
Where Science gather’d her Athenian sons. 
The Muse’s harp is silent — Warriors sing 
The dirge of those who sleep in Sparta’s tombs. 


‘ They sleep — but still their spirit walks the earth ; 
Their martial shouts are heard from Maina’s rocks, 
Where still unconquer’d thousands rally round 
The spear of Grecian Freedom.’ 


Notwithstanding the discouraging ideas of most modern 
writers on this problematical subject of * Grecian Freedom,’ 
we cannot help cherishing the fond idea that the land of the 
wise, the just, and the brave, will yet be revisited by some por- 
tion of the sacred spirit of its old inhabitants; and that our 
descendants of the second or third race at least may see the 
revival of those heroic struggles for freedom, which yet form 
the astonishment and the delight of every ingenuous mind. It 
is at all events ‘ gratissimus error.” Let us hear the present 
author, and our immortal Milton, on the subject : 


¢ I have ventured to predict in poetry what I certainly should not 
be so hardy as to foretell in prose — the moral regeneration of Greece. 
It was, however, a subject to which the imagination of Milton, al- 
ways warmed by the recollections of oe and the admiration of 
liberty, loved to recur. ‘* Quod si mihi (he exclaims) tanta vis di- 
cendi accepta ab illis et quasi transfusa inesset, ut exercitus nostros et 
classes ad liberandam ab Ottomanico tyranno Greciam, eloquentiz 
atriam, excitare possem, ad quod facinus egregium nostras opes pene 
implorare videris, facerem profecto id quo nih mihi antiquius aut in 
votis prius esset. Quid enim vel fortissimi olim viri vel eloquentissimi 
loriosius aut se dignius esse duxerunt quam vel suadendo vel fortiter 
F ciendo erevOeges nas avlovouss roricbes tes EAAnves? Verdm et aliud 
quiddam preterea tentandum est, mea quidem sententia longe maxi- 
mum ut quis antiquam in animis Grecorum virtutem, industriam la- 
borum, tolerantiam, antiqua illa studia dicendo suscitare atque ac- 
cendere possit.”’ * 





¢* Epist. Famil. ad Leonard. Philaram Atheniensem,’ 
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‘ In one particular the Greeks may be said to be reviving: they 
begin to pay attention to literature.’ 


We regret our inability to insert the whole of Mr. Haygarth’s 
interesting extracts from his journal, (which we highly praise 
him for publishing as he wrote it, thus conveying his impres- 
sions on the spot,) relative to the subject of modern Greek 
literature ; a combination of words which, a few years ago; 
would have been a perfect contradiction. We cannot, hows 
ever, refrain from inserting, for the benefit of any future 
labourer in this new field of study, what the author calls a very 
imperfect account of Greek books of modern date, but which 
we have no doubt will, as he hopes, assist the reader in form- 
ing an estimate of the present state of learning in Greece : 


‘ There are three universities in Italy to which the Greeks are sent 
for instruction, at Padua, Pisa, and aes om ; but those sent to 
these places are almost always destined for the study of medicine. 

‘ In Venice there are two printing presses established by two 
Greeks of Ioannina, for printing books in the Romaic tongue. 
There is also in Venice a Greek church, and school for the ancient 
Greek. 

¢ In Trieste there is a printing-press where books in the Romaic 
tongue are printed. | 

« About fifteen years ago, a printing-press was established at Con- 
stantinople for Greek and Romaic books. It is in the house of tht 
Patriarch. : 

‘ In Vienna there is also a press, established about thirty years ago 
by Giorgio Vendotti, of Zante; at which more Romaic books are 
printed than in any of the other places. There is also a school for the 
Greek language, maintained by about thirty Greek families, wlio 
reside in Vienna. About five Greek families in Vienna have received 
titles of nobility: but the Greeks had not the free exercise of their 
religion there, before the reign of Joseph II. 

‘ In many towns of Austria and Hungary, there are Greek 
churches and schools; as at Pest, Peterwaradin, Tokai, Zenta, 'Te- 
meswar; at Cronstadt and Hermanstadt, in Transylvania. In these 
towns there are generally eight or ten Greek families. 

‘ It must be remarked that these emigrations have taken place 
mostly within these forty years, about which time the Turkish go- 
vernment became more oppressive. | 

‘ The original works in the Romaic language are chiefly on eccle- 
siastical affairs. ‘The sermons of Elias Myniati, of Cephalonia, are 
in most repute ; those of Theotoki of Corfu, and of Damasceno, are 
also admired. 

‘ There is a work preparing for the press, but not yet published, 
by Vicentius Damodos, of Cephalonia, who died fifty yearsago. It 
treats of Physics, Logic, Rhetoric, and Theology, in 4 vols. 

‘ The Ecclesiastical History, i 4 vols. quarto, printed in Vienna, 
1795,) besides treating of the affairs of the Church, gives a sum- 
mary of political events, and a catalogue of modern authors, classed 
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according’'to the centuries in which they flourished. The number: of 
authors in the eighteenth century is fifty-five. The author’s name is 
Milesius of Ioannina. 

¢ This same author has also written a large work on ancient and 
modern Geography, which is much esteemed. It was originally 
printed in folio, and is now reprinted in quarto. | 

¢ Eugenius Vulgari, a native of Corfu, wrote a work on Logic, 
which is much esteemed. He left his native country owing to a 
quarrel with the Patriarch of Constantinople, and took wT in 
Russia, where he was made Bishop of Pultowa by Catherine. 

¢ Athanasius Psalidas, of Ioannina, has written a metaphysical and 
thelogical work, entitled “AAan§ns Evdasuoviee He has also made a col- 
lection of songs and canzonetsin the Romaic language, which he calls 
Eguilos amorthtcpara. He is-also a geographer, and is about to publish 
a map of Albania. | 

‘ Gregorius Demetriades, of Zagara, wrote a work on modern 
geography. ' 

‘ The most celebrated poet is Constantinus Manus, a native of 
Constantinople. He has written a pastoral poem called the Adven- 
tures of Cleanthes and Havrokéme, Ta xara KAéavbnv xd “ASeoxduny 
His style is reckoned the most polished of any who have written in 
the Romaic tongue. 

¢ Giacomaki Lampadario, of Constantinople, has written small 
poems on different subjects. | 

‘ Riga Velensteli has written a work on physics ; I suppose, how- 
ever, merely a compilation. He has published also a map of Greece, 
with the modern names, and a representation of all the coins and 
medals of the. different towns. 

¢ Giovanni Venizelaki wrote a History of Athens from the earliest 
to the latest times. ‘The work was never printed; the manuscript 
was bought by an Englishman. 

¢ Koray, a native of Smyrna, is well known to the literary world 
for his translation of Strabo, and his edition of the JEthiopics of 
Heliodorus, and the treatise on Climate, by Hippocrates. 

¢ There are Grammars in Italian and Romaic, French and Romaic, 
and Greek and Romaic, and several good Lexicons. 
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¢ The following is a list, as far as I could collect, of the books 
translated into Romaic : 








* Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, translated by a Zan- 
tiot priest, and printed in 
Vienna. 

© Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 
with a continuation. 

¢ Rollin’s Ancient History. 

¢ Millot’s History of Greece. 

* Montesquieu. 

« Parts of Rousseau. 

‘The Arabian Nights’ Enxter- 
tainments. 


‘ Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds. 

‘ Travels of Cyrus. 

‘ Travels of Anacharsis. 

‘ Telemaque. 

‘ Some of the Comedies of Gol- 
doni. 

¢A Selection of the Operas of 
Metastasio, amongst which 
are the T'hemistocles in Per- 
sia, and the Achilles in Sciros. 

¢ Grammar of the Sciences, by 
Benjamin Martin. 


¢ The 
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¢ The Life of Peter the Great. 

¢ The Life of Suvaroff, by Mar- 
marotyri of Athens. 

¢ Pausanias. 

¢ Virgil, translated into Greek 
le 4 by Eugenius 


Vulgari. 


¢ Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata, 

‘The Table of Human Life, by 
Cebes. 

‘ Cornelius Nepos. 

¢ Ovid’s Metamorphoses, into Ro- 
maic prose. 


¢ The Theorems of Archimedes ; 


‘ Thucydides, printed at Vienna, 
with the ancient Greek on 
one page, and the modern on 
the other. 


¢ The Characters of Theophrastus. 


We shall here bid adieu to Mr. Haygarth, acknowleging that 
we have been much gratified by the perusal of his work; 
which, although certainly not deserving in its general character 
the highest poetic praise, is yet scholar-like, animated, and 
full of good sentiment, taste, and learning. We are delighted 
to see our countrymen so successfully occupied in these most 
liberal pursuits. 


Euclid; Algebra; Trigono- 
metry; and Conic Sections, 
forming 3 vols. 8vo. 

‘ Lavoisier’s Chemistry.’ 





Arr. VII. An Essay on the Principles of Philosophical Criticism, 
applied to Poetry. By Joseph Harpur, LL.B. of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 4to. pp. 300. 11.18. Boards. Rivingtons, 


ITH a motto the same, if we recollect rightly, as that of 
an edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, ‘H ray Aoyay xpicis 
MoAAnS ols mespas TeAcuTasov emryevyyuc, [Longinus,] and with 
so large a tincture of the Aristotelian criticism as sometimes 
to excite a good-humoured smile, this metaphysical and very 
ingenious volume demands the best attention of every real 
scholar. We grieve to have been compelled so long to delay 
our notice of it: but it is not one of those “ Cynthias of the 
minute” which die unnoticed if they are not detected in their 
birth: it is a classical, sound, orthodox, old Oxonian publi- 
cation; and we can fancy Tom Warton (after having cracked 
his joke on sundry passages) hailing it as a genuine child of 
Alma Mater. Well, and wisely perchance, does the author 
declare in his introductory sentence that ‘the speculations con- 
tained in the following treatise are entirely founded on ancient 
philosophy ;’ and, in consequence, we are introduced to ¢ the 
necessary and immutable relations of universal ideas,’ and fancy 
that we are listening to the very ‘ Square” of Metaphysics. 
Now, having ventured to indulge in our smile also, we shall 
proceed to do all the justice which we can render to this 
learned, original, and acute reasoner; and, as we might not 
be able to prefix so good an explanatory preface te his work as 
he 
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he has himself given, we shall transcribe such parts as are ne- 
cessary to our purpose from that which is before us: 


‘ The author has first considered how poetry, as a composite, may 
be resolved into its matter and its form; as well the generic form, 
which essentially distinguishes poetry from other arts, as the specific 
forms, by which its productions are essentially distinguished from 
each other. He has then inquired into the principles on which its 
power depends, and has endeavoured to discover the primary consti- 
tuent elements of its capital excellencies, by tracing them to the 
‘essential nature of mind in general, and of those properties of the 
human mind which poetry particularly addresses. — And thus, by 
resolving such composites as imagery, beauty, sublimity, style and 
others of the like complex nature into their Recesies ideas, he has 
attempted to ascertain of how many, and of what things they are 
. compounded ; and to show how their several characters depend on 
and flow from those their essential and constituent parts. 

¢Inthis research he has found it necessary to pursue many abstract 
speculations, and to confirm and elucidate his doctrines by the autho- 
rities of those philosophers of antiquity whom he has followed as his 


e » Eguides. Hence it has happened, that in several parts of his work, 


and especially in the notes and quotations which he has thought 
necessary to illustrate it, many things have been introduced which 
may appear more adapted to metaphysical or logical inquiries, than 
either to poetry or to criticism. — But he condoned that as all art 
operates according to a system of rules founded on right reason ; and 
as truth, the object of reason, is one and universal, —all kinds of 
rational practice must of necessity be regulated by the general and 
comprehensive principles of the first philosophy ;— that common 
fountain of arts and sciences, from which, when traced downwards 
through their effects, they are all found to flow, and in which, when 
erased upwards to their causes, they all terminate. 
‘ It is in these abstract principles alone, that the true nature and 
. essence of any subject can be a For it is only by thus in- 
vestigating universal ideas, formal ratios and principles elementary, 
general, and fixt, that we are enabled to see with our own eyes, and 
to know with our own understandings. —Without such investigation, 
though we may happen to see and to know rightly, — yet it is with 
the eyes and the understandings of others. Beside this, it is certain 
that the more we accustom ourselves to search after and contemplate 
the scientific principles on which any art is founded, the more pleasure 
shall we receive from its finished productions. Nor are such specu- 
lations ineffectual in preparing and strengthening the mind for the in- 
vestigation of subjects more important and severe. 
¢ Pies these considerations, the author has been induced to hope 
that.an attempt of the nature which he has now described may not 
be altogether unacceptable to those who employ their liberal leisure 
in studying, with philosophical accuracy, the original treasures of 
locaton, antiquity. Should this hope be vain, he may console him- 


‘self with the reflection that critical inquiries, conducted in this logical 
Way, give to the intellectual faculty that strong exercise, which 
14 being 
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being the highest and most natural pleasure of the mind, is therefore 
a good worthy of being sought for its own sake, and independently 
of any end to the attainment of which it may conduce. 

‘ Hence, whatever may be the defects, or the fate of the treatise 
which he has ventured to offer to the perusal of the learned, he will 
not have reason to think his time and labour wholly misapplied.’ 


Assuredly, they have not been misapplied. Much in this 
treatise may improve the learned, and all of it will inform 
the ignorant. The poet may be taught to be right on principle 
rather than by chance; and, should he be fortunate enough 
(and we feel the full extent of the good fortune) to write such a 
line as 

‘¢ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 


he may learn not to mistake the more refined meaning of his 
own effusion. These matters, perhaps, as the author seems 
to dread, may to some of his readers stand in need of an in- 
terpreter (25 8 TO TITAN épuynvewy yarifer): but, for those who 
will give themselves the trouble to think about them, they 
cannot fail to contribute to correctness and discrimination of 
thought, to purity of taste, and to that exalted and keen relish 
of classical beauty in composition which results from the 
union of natural quickness of perception and just education ;— 
from feeling, in a word, founded on reason. 

Highly, however, as we estimate Mr. Harpur’s theoretical 
lucubrations, we are too well acquainted with the general pre- 
ference given to example and illustration, not to select some- 
thing from this portion of his work: but, that we may not 
entirely detach his arguments from his examples, we shall 
preface them by a short quotation from the more abstract rea- 
sonings. We have purposely selected the elucidation of one 
of the most popular doctrines in philosophical criticism : being 
conscious that it would be impossible (within our limits) to 
detach any of the more recondite notions from their station in 
the line of argument, without greatly weakening their effect, if 
not obscuring their intelligibility. Very creditable force and 
clearness distinguish the following exposition, enlargement, 
and application of Locke’s Philosophy : 


‘ As all ideas are perceptions of things ; — as all things whatsoever 
are either particular and sensible, or universal and intellectual; —as 
all the former are represented by ideas of sensation passively received, 
and all the latter by ideas of reflection actively formed ; it follows that 
to those two universal genera all the materials of thought may be 
reduced. 

‘ When the mind contemplates any idea, it must necessarily con- 


sider it either as alone and unconnected, or as associated with some 
other. 


Rav. JuLy, 1815. U ‘ And 
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¢ And thus all ideas are either of sensation or of reflection, and are 
considered by the mind either as alone or associated. 

¢ It is evident from experience, that by an universal law of nature, 
every thing tends towards its species, and has a predilection rather 
for what is homogeneous and consonant to its essence, than for what 
is heterogeneous and different. * 

‘ Mind, it may be presumed, partakes of this common principle. 
Accordingly we find that it is much more affected by those ideas of 
reflection, representing the emotions of passion and the energies of 
intellect, —the genuine perceptions of mind, participating its own 
intellectual nature, and which itself actively recognizes—than by those 
ideas of mere sensation which it passively receives from the external 
impulse of objects corporeal. 

‘ Yet, since things intellectual cannot be submitted to any of the 
senses, it is of sensible objects only that poetical images can be 
formed. 

‘ Whence then do they derive their power of acting in so wonderful 
a manner on the mind,—of awakening every passion, and of calling 
forth all the mental energies ? 

« Surely not from their own nature, and from what they are when 
caiieed, alone ; but from the ideas intellectual with which they are 
closely and immediately associated. 

‘ The lowing of oxen, considered merely as a sound, — that is, as 
an idea of mere sensation, has nothing peculiarly delightful. A man 
sleeping under a tree, merely as an object of sight, is no way in- 
teresting or affecting. 

¢ But when such objects are associated with the intellectual ideas 
of mental tranquillity, innocence and moral simplicity, they excite 
the most agreeable sentiments of beauty and of joy : 


© At secura quies, & nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum ; — at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus ; at frigida ‘Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni 


Non absunt. [Virg. Georg. L. 2. v. 467. ] 


¢ A flower fading when ploughed up, or poppies broken by the 
rain, as objects simply visual, are beheld without emotion. But 
when associated with the intellectual ideas of life, perception, and 
sentiment, they call forth those emotions, which being mental are 
congenial to the nature of mind, and therefore agreeably affect the 
passions and the fancy : : 


¢ Purpureus veluti cim flos, succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cim forté gravantur. + 





¢ * The reason of this law, as given by Aristotle, is— That 

thing which is consonant to nature, is therefore agreeable ; 

Kal id 10 xara Quow nov re cvylon 3: xate Qiow aranrois isl, 

amcvle ce cuylen xad ouore ndecty ws iorsromoru* Siov avOowmros avbowamrery 
xed troros Yrmw, xalb véos viws Arist. Rhet. L. i. cap. 11.’ 


‘+ Virg. Ain. L. g. ver. 435.’ 


‘A flag 
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‘ A flag fixt to a long staff, or the small figure of an eagle in 
metal, considered as objects of sight, are neither terrific nor sublime. 
But when considered as military ensigns, they immediately become 
associated with the intellectual ideas of discord and of war, with the 
devastation of kingdoms, the revolutions of empires, and the destiny 
of mankind. Then are they sublime objects in eloquence and in 
poetry ; — then do they affect the mind, and excite that enthusiasm 


which we feel, when, in Tacitus, we behold Antonius Primus, in a 
sedition of the troops, 


‘ Conversum ad signa & bellorum Deos ; 
or, when we see in Lucan the civil war characterized by the 
‘ infestis obvia signis 
Signa, pares aquilas, ac pila minantia pilis.’ 
‘ Thus it is that the emotions and energies of mind are more 
strongly excited by ideas moral and intellectual, which are the proper 


perceptions of mind and analogous to its nature, than by the mere 
sensation of objects material, which have no such analogy.’ 


We regret our inability to adduce the more numerous and 
perhaps, in some instances, the less common, illustrations 
which follow. 

The comparison of Homer and Virgil in their description of 
the God of War, (where, in both these mighty masters of their 
art, not only are the images of terror, glory, power, &c. &c. 
throughout associated with sensible objects, but the intellect 
1s the /ast thing addressed in the poetical picture,) and the con- 
trast drawn between them and Silius Italicus, who leaves little 
impression but that of ** blowing horses” on the mind of the 
reader, are excellent in their kind. ‘The concluding note to 
the whole passage requires insertion : 





¢ Sometimes the intellectual ideas with which the ideas of sensation 
are associated, are only suggested. Thus the association of the idea 
of terrour, and its various modifications, with that of sound, is sug- 
gested in those admirable lines : 


‘ subito cilm creber ad aures — 
Visus adesse pedum sonitus, &c. En. L. il. v. 371- 


* Sometimes they are separately and distinctlv expressed : 
‘ Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 


¢ This latter method obtains more frequently in prose. The fol- 
lowing passage, taken from a long and excellent description of rural 
scenery, is an instance of its power. | 

‘s¢ At ut editus locus erat, errores fluvii in valle monstrabat ; 
montes quoque ex adverso magnatum prediis distinctos. Visebatur 
a dexto latere pars potissima urbis, per suos colliculos & templorum 
fastigia elate. Si oculos longids mitteres, mons Atlas inculta hyeme 
& sterilibus saxis, per multos vertices in nubibus fractus, delectabat 
animum mutatione conspectus, &F propinguam felicitatem blandius com- 
mendabat asperitatis imagine.” 
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¢ This quotation is taken from the second book of the Argenis of 
Barclay, a romance (perhaps the only one in the Latin language) of 
great and various merit; interspersed vith philosophical discussions 
and agreeable verses, and no less remarkable for the ingenious struc- 
ture of the fable and surprising variety of the incidents, than for the 
elegance of the Latinity.” 


What the author precisely means by the parenthesis in the last 
sentence, we cannot ascertain; whether, that the Argenis of 
Barclay excels all Latin composition.of the kind, or that it is 
unique. The first assertion, it is obvious, involves a mere 
matter of taste. ‘The second would be, as obviously, wrong 
in point of fact. 

It appears to us that we could not adduce from the remainder 
of the volume any more useful or interesting passage than one 
that succeeds, at no great distance, to the selection which we 
have already made. We shall not pursue the inquiry which 
grows out of the author’s ideas, nor institute any comparison in 
this place between the merits of the different poetical mea- 
sures:~—but, even if a partiality to rhyme may induce Mr. 
Harpur to extend his argument in some respects to too great 
a length, an abundance of materials for thought is furnished 
by that argument. 

We can readily anticipate the look of surprize with which 
many modern readers, not to say writers, of admired poetry, would 
receive the following observations: — supposing, we mean, that 
by dint of personal study, or successful inquiry among the neigh- 
bours, they were made perfectly level to the comprehension of 
every person who could be interested in their elucidation: 


‘ An English heroic verse, when regular, (for the beginning a line 
with a trocheus, or introducing an anapest, are licences analogous to 
that of inserting a spondee in the fifth place of an hexameter,) con- 
sists of five iambi. 

‘ Hence, all the feet in the verse being the same, that variation 
which in the hexameter results from the different arrangement of dif- 
ferent feet, cannot have place. 

¢ Nor can one line differ from another in the number of its sylla- 
bles, they being of necessity confined to neither more nor less than 
ten. 

‘ The variation of the melody in’ our heroic verse cannot then pro- 
ceed from the causes which produce that effect in the hexameter, 
‘since we see that those causes are wanting. 

‘To supply this defect, we have recourse to another principle, 
which is, the division of the line into two parts by a pause. 

‘The regular place of a pause is immediately after either the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable in the verse. 

‘In each of these places, the pause produces a melody different 
from that which it produces in any of the other places. ‘ 

* Dut 

















¢ But as all the feet in an English heroic line are of the same kind, 
it cannot admit any characteristical peculiarity in its close. 

‘To what principle then must we recur for the more important 
purpose of ascertaining and preserving that distinct system of sounds, 
uniformly recurring at stated periods, which is an essential character 
of versitication ? 

‘ In a single line, the structure of which is perfectly uniform, this 
cannot be effected. 

‘ We have therefore adopted the invention of rhime, which by in- 
troducing a distinct and characteristical melody at the close not of 
every line, as in the hexameter, but of every couplet, produces the 
effect proposed. 

‘ And thus rhime, though in its nature much inferiour to hexameter 
cadence, yet is founded on the same universal principle. 

‘ That this principle is entitled to be considered as universal, and 
therefore as having its foundation in the nature of things, will more 
evidently appear, if on examination we find, that in ancient versifica- 
tion it constantly obtains; and that in all the ancient metres, either 
every line, or a given number of lines, is uniformly terminated by a 
distinct and peculiar close.’ . 


We omit the illustrations of this remark, because they are 
familiar to the scholar, and would not be universally interest- 
ing: but the succeeding reference to Cicero, and the subjoined 

eneral note, may be perused with advantage; and, we cannot 
help thinking, for reasons which we have elsewhere lately 
given, peculiarly at the present period. If in some minds, 
devoted to their early studies, and biassed by the practice of an 
age distinguished by the purest taste in their own country, 
they may tend to confirm an excessive partiality for one species 
of versification, in others they may moderate the growing love 
for the opposite kind of poetry; for that they are opposite, it re- 
quires little judgment and little feeling to discover : 


¢ It must indeed be admitted, that in the ancient lyric measures the 
distinguishing melody of the close, even of a given series of lines, is 
often very faint and obscure; and that in a single line it is scarcely, if 
at all, perceptible. In the iambic verses, used by the comic writers, 
they being of an uniform structure, it can have no place. Accords 
ingly the latter are scarcely discriminated from prose. And that the 
former frequently owed their metrical distinction only to the song 
and music with which they were accompanied, we may venture to 
assert on the authority of Cicero: “ Notatio nature peperit artem. 
(Scil. numerorum.) Sed in versibus res est apertior ; quanquam 
etiam a modis quibusdam cantu remoto, soluta esse videatur oratio ; 
maximeque id in optimo quoque, eorum poetarum qui Avgsxos 4 Gracis 
nominantur, apparet ; quos cum cantu spoliaveris, nuda pcené res 

manet oratio.”” 
¢ The English heroic line being of this uniform nature, its end 
cannot in any respect differ from its beginning or middle. Hence in 
blank verse, the want of those eal harmonious ¢/oses, often 
U 3 destroys 
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destroys the metrical distinction, and thereby reduces verse to the 
level of prose. * 


‘ To investigate the efficient cause of that pleasing effect which — 


metrical modulation produces would be a very curious inquiry :— 
but in such a research, it would perhaps be impracticable to arrive at 
scientific certainty.’ . 

The subsequent chapters of this philosophical work, as it 
must be styled even by the most hardy of its opponents in 





«* It is undeniable that many passages in our best writers of blank 
verse, if printed as prose, woul not, without some consideration, be 
distinguishable from it. But let English rhymed couplets or Latin 
hexameters be printed as prose, and their metrical distinction will be 
immediately and obviously manifest to every person who understands 
the languages. And whence does this immediate and obvious dis- 
tinction result ?. Undoubtedly from the regular occurrence of the 
rhime in one instance, and of the hexameter cadence in the other. 

¢ And why have rhime and hexameter cadence this effect ? Because 
they clearly mark and distinguish a regular system of sounds articulate 
by the stated recurrence of an uniform and melodious close. 

‘ When the great Milton composed his wonderful poem, the Eng- 
lish language and English versification had not received the highest 
polish of which they were susceptible. 

¢ In the subsequent century, the finished elegance and harmonious 
numbers of Pope ascertained and fixed the standard of English heroic 
verse. The same thing was effected among the Romans by the refined 
taste of Virgil, and the succeeding Latin poets had the good sense to 
imitate his correct harmony, rather than the rugged harshness of 
Lucilius, or of Ennius, or even the less perfect i. of Lucretius, 
Numerous English writers, even after having perused Pope’s transla- 
tion of the Iliad, still assert that rhime is too great a restraint on 
poetical imagination, — that it enervates heroic poetry, and that in a 
long poem, its monotony becomes tedious. The first of these objec- 
tions may be fairly answered by comparing the structure of Homer’s 
hexameters with that of Pope’s rhimed couplets, and impartially con- 
sidering which of the two be the greater restraint. To the other 
objections, the best answer is what Cicero says to those rhetoriciaus 
of his time who pretended to despise numerous composition in prose, 
and to prefer the harsh and ill-compacted diction of the old Roman 
orators, to the polished and harmonious periods of Isocrates, or of 
ZEschines and Demosthenes: ‘* Hoc modo dicere nemo unquam 
noluit, nemoque potuit, quin dixerit. Atque ut plane genus 
hoc quod ego laudo contempsisse videantur, —— scribant aliquid vel 
Isocrateo more, vel quo AEschines aut Demosthenes utitur; tum 
illos existimabo non desperatione formidasse genus hoc, sed judicio 
refugisse.”? Orat..ad Bru. 

‘On the same principle it may be truly asserted that no. English 

t who could write'rhimed verses like Pope, and maintain his . 
mony through a long work, would employ blank verse in any com- 
position that is not dramatic.’ 
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eertain passages, are devoted to subjects of similar literary im- 
portance. — Of the plan and distribution of the whole we have 
given an idea by our extract from the introduction; from the 
chapter on Poetry in general we have made several selections ; 
and we would again venture to recommend the attentive perusal 
of them to the present candidates for poetical distinction. 

Mr.Harpur now proceeds to the examination of the subjects of 
Beauty ; Sublimity ; Poetical Fiction and M ‘thology; Epic Poetry; and 
Dramatic Poetry.—In the 8th chapter, ¢ of the Nature of Style 
in general, and of the essential Forms and constituent Elements 
of Style Poetical, we are occasionally reminded, by the precision 
and perhaps the pedantry of some of the remarks, of our 
curiously original acquaintance, the far-famed Lord Monboddo; 
an author who, with all those acknowleged vagaries which 
have been so ridiculously magnified by the shallow wits of 
some of his contemporaries, deserves the study, and will then 
command the respect, of the scholar. — ‘The gth chapter treats 
‘ of the Influence of logical Reasoning on Poetry and Criticism,’ 
and concludes the performance. 

We have nothing to add to our preceding observations, 
except a suggestion which, if it should reach the author, or 
any reader equally capable of carrying it into execution, we 
should be pleased indeed to hope might not be wholly unavail- 
ing. We mean, that a judicious abridgment of the present 
work would be of the greatest benefit to the young, and per- 
chance to the old also, among the scholars of Great Britain. 





_— 


Arr. VIII. Memoirs of Lady Hamilton ; with illustrative Anec- 
dotes of many of her most particular Friends, and distinguished 
contemporaries. Embellished with a fine Portrait, after Romney. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 400. Boards. Colburn. 1815. 


I* the circles of dissolute fashion, thirty years ago, who was 
ignorant of the name of Emma Harte? In the more recent 
annals of female diplomacy, and of our great naval hero, Nelson, 
who is unacquainted with Emma, Lady Hamilton? ‘The true 
history of this extraordinary woman, however, is not generally, 
and in some points not accurately, known; and the delineation 
of it requires both a free and a delicate hand, in order to come 
promise neither the interests of truth nor those of morality and 
decorum. Her present biographer is anonymous, and we are 
not apprized of his authority in those instances in which he 
does not indicate the source whence he draws: yet, particularly 
in his statements that are connected with Naples and with Lord 
Nelson, he speaks in a tone of positiveness that ought to be 
well supported, and which seems, in many cases, to be thus 
U 4 adequately 
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adequately warranted. At any rate, it is clear that he is not @ 
- common temporary hack-biographer; and that nothing like 


white-washing is attempted in his narrative. Urged apparently 
by such motives as ought to be sacred with all writers of me- 
moirs, he is more studious of accurate delineation than of 
exhibiting a flattering portrait ; and, true to those correct and 
honourable principles which are avowed in his introduction, he 
endeavours to throw no veil of splendid concealment over the 
follies or failings of his heroine, desirous of holding her forth 
as a warning rather than as an example: thus placing as it 
were beacons and light-houses on those shoals, rocks, and 
quicksands, which are found to be so dangerous in the moral 
navigation of human life. In our admiration of beauty and 
personal accomplishments, we ought never to forget that their 
attractions do not justify the smallest departure from virtue ; 
and that ‘ love-darting eyes and tresses like the morn” have a 
baneful influence, when employed as lures by a contaminated 
mind. ‘The Circe should therefore be unmasked, lest others, 
spell-bound by her charms, should not perceive the thorns and 
adders which lurk beneath her rose-strewed path. With strict 
propriety does the author before us. protest against the sweep- 
ing operation of that commonly received and well-intentioned 
maxim, which requires us to * say nothing but what is good of 
the dead.” This apophthegm, which makes death, like the 
crown, to purge all defects, must be taken with limitations. 


‘ The precept of the ancients,’ it is here observed, ‘ must be regarded 
as HBksd we to the universal duty of doing strict justice to all concern- 
ing whom we may be called to give the testimony of our knowlege, and 
of adhering rigidly to truth, without any mixture of prejudice, in what 
we relate of the conduct of others, whether they are in the capacity of 
speaking for themselves, or are placed beyond the possibility of being 
affected by our praise or our censure. Were the doctrine otherwise, 
and did it lay survivors at all times, and in every circumstance, underthe 
immutable obligation of concealing the obliquities of those who have 
been removed from this busy stage, where every action of the hum- 
blest individual has some connection with his contemporaries, and effect 
‘on posterity, history would be no better than romance, by depriving 


‘mankind of the lessons for the regulation of life, which are afforded 


‘by the contemplation of human infirmity.’— ‘ Virtue and vice are often 


‘so confounded in this world, through the ignorance and weakness of 


mankind, that to be guarded against the frequent artifices which are 
used to pass off the one for the other, it is necessary that both should 
be examined as they appear recorded in the lives of those who have 
distinguished themselves by their merit, or who have become noto- 
rious by their crimes. There is, besides, such a mixture of different 
qualities in every person, that no exact idea of any one can be ob- 
tained from a representation,’ in which only the general outline of 
eharacter is given without a discrimination of excellences and defects. 
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Where these are not stated with fidelity, and balanced with judg- 
ment, the reader is misled, and the interests of truth are violated.’ 

It is reported, for uncertainty clouds her early history, that 
Lady H. owed her origin to a couple who lived together 
in a menial capacity in the county Palatine of Chester ; that 
her father’s name was Lyon; and that he died in 1761, leav- 
ing a young widow, and an infant daughter named Emma, 
wholly without support : 


‘ In consequence of this melancholy change in her circumstances, 
the poor woman retired to Hawarden, in Flintshire, which was her 
native place, and where she was now enabled by her industry, and 
the kindness of friends, to maintain herself and this child, whose edu- 
cation was such as might be expected from the poverty of her mother’s 
circumstances, and the little time that could be allowed from domestic 
occupations. In an account of herself, however, which the subject 
of this narrative thought proper to dictate at the request of an en- 
terprising bookseller, for a collection of what he called * Public 
Characters,’’ it is stated that she received an education superior to 
damsels of her condition, at the expence of the late Earl of Halifax. 
This was one of those instances of deception in which she was too 
apt to indulge, and by which she foolishly hoped to impose upon the 
credulity of mankind. The truth is, that all the instruction which 
she ever. obtained in childhood, consisted in the simple article of 
reading, and that so very imperfectly, as to be unaccompanied by cor- 
rectness in spelling, a qualification, in fact, which she never properl 
acquired to the end of her days, though she mixed so much wit 
polished society, and even had an extensive correspondence. 

¢ Yet, in justice to the energies of her mind, it should be observed 
in this place, that she supplied the defects of her original condition 
by voluntary application and uncommon diligence, at that period 
when gaiety and business may be supposed to furnish plausible ex- 
cuses for neglecting the labour of intellectual improvement.’ 


We are told that at the age of twelve or thirteen she was 
received as a nursery-maid into the family of Mr. Thomas 
Hawarden, brother-in-law of the late Alderman Boydell, ¢ and 
father of the eminent surgeon in Leicester Square ;’ that at 
sixteen she visited London, having obtained a place in the 
service of a tradesman in St. James’s market; and that her next 
situation was with a lady of fortune, under whose roof she had 
ample opportunities of indulging her love of reading, in books 
obtained from the circulating library for the amusement of her 
mistress. The effect of such reading on a young female like 
Emma can easily be supposed. By the false views of life 
which novels exhibit, by the ebullitions which they engender, 
and by the romantic turn which they excite, a restlessness and 
desire of adventure will be produced, which are often unre- 
Strained by delicacy and virtue. Emma’s vanity had not long 
been stimulated by this species of light reading, before she = 
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moved to a place which brought her charms into play, and 
afforded ample latitude to her inclinations. A lady who made 
a conspicuous figure in the circles of the fashionable world, 
and whose house was the resort of the lively and the dissipated, 
saw in the person and character of this young girl the qualities 
of which she was in search; while the soubrette was delighted 
with a situation which met her wishes, by placing her within 
the vortex of levity and pleasure. 


‘ Here the day was occupied in preparations for the festivities of 
the evening ; and those hours which should have been devoted to rest 
and reflection were sacrificed to scenes of dissipation.— 

‘ In such a place, the dangers attending youth and beauty were 
multiplied by the facilities now offered of indulging that love of 
theatrical amusement which had already been too strongly excited ; 
by the incessant flatteries which were addressed to a credulous ear, 
and the various arts that were continually adopted to charm away all 
apprehension of future misery, in the desire of present gratification. 
It was impossible that in a house like this, the charms of Emma 
should pass unobserved by the numerous visitors who were on terms 
of close intimacy with the family. To a figure of uncommon ele- 
gance, were added features perfectly regular, with a countenance of 
such indescribable sweetness of expression, as fixed the beholder in 
admiration. ‘The airiness of her form gave a peculiar grace to her 
movements, and such was the flexibility of her limbs, that she might 
have been considered as a mountain nymph. Hier agility, however, 
though light and sportive, had nothing in it of boisterous activity ; 
nor in the gaiety which she supported, did there appear any of that 
levity which seems to court instead of repelling temptation. Among 
the many attractions which at this period distinguished the female of 
whom we are speaking, that of a very musical voice was one that 
could hardly fail in the situation where she was placed to excite at- 
tention and inflame vanity. Having the advantage of a good ear, 
aided also by a retentive memory, she was enabled to sing popular 
airs with considerable effect ; and the opportunities which she en- 
joyed of frequenting places of public amusement, served to increase 
the passion for dramatic entertainments. -The effect produced by 


‘these exhibitions, was that of adding to her love of singing a strong 


turn for mimicry, which was encouraged by her companions to suc 
a degree, as to become the subject of very general conversation.— 
‘ Hereby she acquired a boldness which proved the leading feature 
of her character through life, to which her ruin was owing in the 
first instance, and which confirmed her in the habits of intrigue and 
extravagance, so completely as to render her equally the deceiver of 
her own heart, while she was imposing on the credulity of others.’ 


Such was the commencement of Emma’s fashionable career, 
_and with such a beginning her subsequent history too exactly 
agrees. Taken first from a situation of servitude by the late 
Admiral J. W. Payne, she next passed under the protection of 
Sir Harry Featherston; who removed her from town to figure 
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as the nominal mistress of Up Park, and to display her agility 
and elegant attitudes in various festive scenes. Short, how- 
" ever, was the continuance of the favours of the baronet; who 
soon transferred her from the seat of grandeur to the obscurity 
of an humble lodging, and left her to struggle with want and 
misery. After having fallen almost to the degraded state of an 
outcast in the metropolis, she attracted the observation of the 
notorious Dr. Graham, who exhibited her in all the simplicity 
of nature as the Goddess of Health, in order to illustrate his 
impudent lectures; and ¢ thus the unhappy fair one, whose 
misfortunes were owing in a great measure to her lovely 
form and mimic powers, now became indebted to the same 
causes for a deliverance from the lowest state of misery.’ 
From this circumstance, artists soon became acquainted with 
her value as a model ; and many exquisite pieces wete painted 
and chiselled after this finished production of Nature’s work- 
manship. Among those who were most fascinated with the 
personal graces of our heroine, was Romney, the painter, whose 
pencil was constantly occupied in pourtraying her in almost 
every variety of character. We pass over the strictures which 
are made by the biographer on the conduct of Romney, and on 
the effect of the representation of meretricious objects on the can- 
vas of the artist, in order to proceed to the next change which oc- 
curred in the life of this child of Fortune; who nowsucceeded, by 
her winning address and an air of modesty, in subduing the heart 
of Mr. Charles Greville, a man of fashion and gallantry. De- 
lighted with this model of elegance, Mr. G. occupied himself 
in the cultivation of her talents; and, proud of the progress of 
his lovely scholar, he displayed her at Ranelagh, then the 
favourite scene of gaiety and gallantry. What follows is in part 
creditable to her heart. 


‘ Mr. Greville, who was at that time in an office of considerable 
distinction, at court, maintained his mistress in a style of elegance 
corresponding to his rank ; and after making every allowance for her 
situation, and natural turn for expence, it must be admitted that at this 
period she deported herself in a manner which gave him and his friends 
much. satisfaction. One of her first acts, when placed in this state of 
splendour, was to send for her mother, who now assumed, though by 
what legal claim cannot be clearly ascertained, the name of Cadogan. 
Pleasing as it is to. record this instance of dutiful respect to her 
parent, from whom she was never afterwards separated during a space 
of about twenty years, it would be still more satisfactory if the writer 
could detail correspondent particulars of tenderness towards the fruits 
of this union. There were three of these children, two girls and a 
boy ; the names of the former were Eliza and Anne; the’latter was 
called Charles, after his! father, but the surname of each was wholly 
fictitious ; and even the mother, who always passed for their aunt, for 
reasons 
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reasons which it would be in vain to enquire, and useless to conjecture; 
thought proper at this time to take upon herself the name ef Harte.’ 


Reasons of prudence, or feelings of abated pleasure, at last in- 
duced Mr. Greville to transfer his Emma to the charge of his 
uncle Sir William Hamilton; who in 1789 happened to visit Eng- 
land on private business, and who consented to take his nephew’s 
cast-off mistress with him on his return to his Neapolitan em- 
bassy. The events towhich this incident led are well known. She 
soon became the wife of the ambassador, by a private marriage, 
figured away at the court of Naples as the favourite and con- 
fident of the voluptuous queen, and, subsequently attracting 
and attracted by Lord Nelson, made herself again conspicuous 


_ in that most blameable connection. Lady Hamilton now played 


her part in politics as well as in intrigue, and not only produced 
a separation between the hero of the Nile and his lady, but 
by her advice sullied the fame of that celebrated warrior on 


several occasions. The author of these memoirs combats — 


several statements in a Life of Nelson which is said to have been 
drawn up under Emma’s direction, and is not'less sparing in his 
animadversions on the fascinated hero than on his fascinating 
Armida. Strong censure is passed on the Admiral’s inter- 
ference in some measures of the Neapolitian court on his return 
from Aboukir; particularly his abrogation of the treaty concluded 
by Cardinal Ruffo with the Neapolitian revolutionists, and his 
cruel conduct towards old Prince Caraccioli, which is attributed 
to the unfortunate influence of Lady Hamilton. Thus plainly 
does the writer deliver his opinion on this nefarious transaction : 


‘ Whatever might have been the crimes of Caraccioli, he ought 
not to have been received on board an English ship as a prisoner ; 
and the very act of doing it was an indelible stain upon our national 


character, which all the professional merit of the person who allowed 


it could not efface. But what followed this detestable business can 
never be palliated by casuistry, nor defaced by splendour. It must 
for ever stand as one of those spots, which, in the midst of all that 
is gaudy and dazzling, will obtrude themselves on the memory, to 
humble the pride of man, and teach him that the greatest of mortals 
are not those who astonish the world by their heroism, but those who 
enlighten it by their virtues. 

¢ Within an hour from the time that this poor old man was brought 
on board the Foudroyant, a court-martial of Sicilian officers, the pre- 
sident of which was his determined enemy, assembled in that ship by 
the orders of Lord Nelson, to try the subject of another state for 
treason. That Caraccioli was found guilty by this junto, who had 
no authority for what they did, was a matter of course. The court 
was as complete a mockery of justice as it was an outrage on human- 
ity. The wretched prisoner was tried, but without having’ the 
means of defence ; for * had no time to prepare himeelf, —_ by 
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legal advice or the production of witnesses» The King of Naples, 
who could alone grant a commission for his trial, was at Palermo ; 
but Sir William and Lady Hamilton were on board the Foudroyant: 
a circumstance that will sufficiently account for the indecent hurry 
with which the proceedings were hastened, and for the catastrophe 
which ensued. It was in vain that Caraccioli alleged, in his excuse, 
that he ‘had been compelled to enter into the republican service, 
though, if he had proved it by the fullest evidence, it would neither 
have opérated in his favour on the trial, nor stayed the execution, 
which had been obviously predetermined with as much certainty and 
justice as the decree of an eastern divan. Caraccioli was found 
guilty, and received sentence of death; the report of which being 
communicated to the British admiral, he signed the warrant for its 


being carried into effect the same evening, by hanging the prisoner at _ 
the yard-arm, on board a Sicilian frigate. The unhappy prisoner — 


acted with firmness, though the disgraceful manner of his death gave 
him great uneasiness ; and he solicited to be shot, saying to Lieutenant 
Parkinson, who had the charge of him — “ I am an old man, Sir. I 
leave no family to lament me, and therefore cannot be supposed to be 
‘ very anxious about prolonging my life: but ‘the disgrace of being 
hanged is dreadful to me.’”? The lieutenant, who felt as a man and 
‘an officer on this occasion, went to Nelson with the request of the 
prisoner ; but the only answer he could obtain was to go and mind 
his duty. Caraccioli then asked the lieutenant if he thought that an 
application to Lady Hamilton might not be likely to have some effect 
in changing the sentence. The lieutenant, anxious to oblige am un- 
fortunate gentleman, for whom he entertained a personal respect, 
went to seek her Ladyship, who could not be found. This woman, 
however, was in the cabin all the time; and she knew, as well as 
Nelson, the intent of the application: though she neither had the ci- 
vility to hear what the kind-hearted Parkinson had to say, nor huma- 
nity enough to interpose in favour of one to whom she and Sir Wil- 
liam owed many obligations. But though the ambassador and his 
wife could not find it in their hearts to speak one favourable word in 
the behalf of an old acquaintance, they had sufficient strength of 
mind to view the last horrible scene of the tragedy, which was exe- 
cuted at five o’clock the same evening, at the fore-yard-arm of a Sici- 
lian frigate, commanded by one of Caraccioli’s bitterest enemies. As 
if however, revenge could not be carried far enough, the common 
rites of sepulture were forbidden to the body, which was thrown over- 
board in the bay of Naples, when it might easily have been taken on 
shore, and interred with decency.’ : 


This biographer doubts the authenticity of the story pro- 
pagated by Lady H., that she went on her knees to intreat her 
noble admirer to accept the ducal title and estate of Bronte from 
King Ferdinand; and his reasons for questioning the report are 
thus given : 


¢ Had Nelson been less vain and solicitous of titles than he was the 


reverse, such a tale might have passed without any observation on its 
| : 7 : impro- 
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improbability ; but it certainly becomes doubtful, when it is known 
that he ever attached an extraordinary value to this distinction, which, 
when coupled with the character of the personage who conferred it, 
and the class of nobility with which it associated our countryman, was 
far enough from being an object of congratulation. It would in- 
deed have been creditable to Nelson had he declined this honour ; and, 
resting satisfied with the unpolluted favours of his own sovereign, pre- 
varied the independence of his character. By enrolling his name 
among the nobles of Sicily, and accepting an estate in that island for 
having replaced Ferdinand on the throne, this great man tacitly 
sanctioned the acts of that monarch, and his vindictive cruelty 
towards his unhappy subjects. Painful as it must be to make these 
reflections, they are powerfully suggested by the transaction which 
we have been obliged to record; and the glory of Nelson would un- 
uestionably have shone with greater lustre, if he had resisted with 
dames the prostituted titles of an infamous court, especially at a 
time when the hand that held out the gift was stained with blood.’ 


Pains are taken to prove that the mysterious child, named 
Horatia Nelson Thomson, was the offspring of Lady Hamilton 
and Lord Nelson, and the evidence produced is very strong. 
After the death of Sir William, Lady H. resided entirely with 
our naval hero, till his fall in the glorious action off Trafalgar; 
and she then pursued a course of thoughtless extravagance 
which dissipated her fortune, and forced her to fly her country. 
She died at Calais, January 16. 1815, and was buried at the 
expence of an English merchant. — Such was the career of this 
very extraordinary woman ; and important is the lesson which 
it conveys. Who would enjoy her brightest days at the cost 
which she paid for them? What female would wish for her 
transient elevation, embittered as it must have been in its most 
brilliant moments by a mind without self-approbation, and 
terminated in a grave in a foreign land, for which she was in- 
debted to the generosity of a stranger from her own? Alas! 
we cannot add, | 


«¢ By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d.” M 











Art. IX. The History of the Life and Reign of Alexander the Great. 
By Quintus Curtius Rufus. Translated from the Latin. With 
Supplements, Notes, anda Map. 8vo. 2 Vols. Bagster. — 


«¢ 4 LpHONSUS, King of Naples, was confined by indisposition 
-at Capua; and while every one was devising amuse- 
ments and attentions to relieve the royal patient, — summoned 
from Gaieta, I flew to his presence, carrying with me m 
juleps and catholicons; that is to say, such books as I knew 
would give him most pleasure to hear read, hoping to apply 
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them under favourable indications, as the doctors say ; among 
these I administered Quintus Curtius.” (PaNnorMITA, én facetiis 
Alphonsi Regis.) 

The anonymous translator before us concludes his panegyrical 
preface on his author with the passage above cited; and we are 
disposed to allow the mental physician to have possessed con- 
siderable tact, and to consider Quintus Curtius as very likely 
to relieve the ennui of a scholar: but whether Curtius be an 
«¢ uncorrupt and legitimate” historian, according to the opinion 
of Lipsius, or whether this opinion be untenable, we shall not 
now inquire; leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions 
from the materials here collected to assist his judgment, 
With the translator’s own legitimacy or corruption, however, 
we have at this period more concern; and we shall adduce 
specimens both of his original composition in the aforesaid 
eulogistical prolegomena, and of his version of sundry pas- 
sages in his favourite historian. 

Speaking of the troubled night at Rome which passed be- 
tween the assassination of Caligula and the elevation of 
Claudius, the author observes : * Had the nobles who asserted 
rival pretensions to the throne, and the desperate factions who 
impatiently aimed to abolish the imperial government, come to 
the promiscuous conflict which was impending, embrued Rome 
had been sternly desolated.’ Really this is a strange style; and 
the author seems conscious of it, since he says, 


¢ I have to ask pardon for favo or three inversions, not meant 
to possess the smooth tinkling of a dying paragraph, but to dis. 
turb the gentle reader in the midst of a flow of monotony, and 
relieve him by seasonable ruggedness. Against inexorable critics, I 
can plead ancient licence for an opposite sacrifice to variety of ca- 
dence, the deliberate retention of morsels of verse accidentally escap- 
ing in composition ; three feet of sapphic, and less than an epic line, 
cannot deserve a severe fulmination. I must bespeak absolution, too, 
for using the word * transcend” in a sense correlative with ‘ ascend’? 
and * descend.” ‘The consciousness that I have detected and avoided 
some slight alloy of error, in a variety of works connected with the 
illustration of Curtius, prevents me from hoping that care has pre- 
served me from mistakes. ‘The notes show my great obligations to 
previous commentators, and to some recent English writers.’ 


We acknowlege that we were not highly prepossessed in 
favour of the coming translation by these preliminary passages : 
—but, as we knew that much remained to be done for 
Curtius, and as we observed numerous indications of indust 
and research in this introductory portion of the work, which is 
furnished also with a copious map and an ingenious com- 
mentary on it, we discarded our minor and more critical ob- 
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jections, and, passing over the two supplementary books, began 
with Curtius himself, — cheerfully, if not in any ardent ex- 
pectation, 7 

We present our readers with the result of this first exa- 
mination; transcribing the Latin as well as the English, for 
the sake of better enabling them to draw their inferences as to 
the general merits of the translation, of which certainly this is 
a fair specimen. 


“ Quint: Curtii, Liber Tertius. 


“ Inter hac, Alexander ad conducendum ex Peloponneso militem 
Cleandro cum pecunid misso, Lycie Pamphylieque rebus compositis, ad 
urbem Celenas exercitum admovit. Media, illd tempestate, menia inter- 
fluebat Marsyas amnis, fabulosis Gracorum carminibus inclytus. 
Fons ejus ex summo montis cacumine excurrens, in subjectam petram 
magno say aquarum cadit: inde diffusus, circumjectos rigat cam- 
pos, ligtdus, et suas duntaxat undas trahens. Ttaque color ejus pla- 
eido mari similis, locum poetarum mendacio fecit: quippe traditum est, 
nymphas amore amnis retentas, illd rupe considere.”’ 


This extract will be sufficient from the Latin; and, refer- 
ring the critical scholar to the continuation of the passage in 
the original, we shall consequently prolong our transcript from 
the English to a greater extent. 


‘ Quintus Curtius, Book the Third. 

¢ * 1. Alexander, in the meantime, had dispatched Cleander, with 
a sum of money, to enlist a subsidiary force in the Peloponnesus. 
| Having created administrations for Lycia and Pamphylia, he con- 
| ducted his army to Celena, a walled city which was intersected 
| ‘by the stream of the Marsyas. This river is celebrated by the ficti- 
tious origin ascribed to it by the Greek poets. Its spring, poured 
from the extreme summit of a mountain, falls, a roaring cataract, 
into the rocky channel below; afterwards, diffusing, the flood irri- 
gates the green levels; perfectly clear, its waters, dimpled with — 
f. undulations, are all derived from one source. Hence its complexion 
/ resembles that of the sea, when calm; and hence the fable of the 
) poets, that nymphs loiter in the recesses of the rock, enamoured with 
| the beauty of the river. While it flows between the ramparts, it re- 
| tains the name of the Marsyas; but on leaving the town, swelled 

into a more copious and rapid stream, it is called the Lycus. + 








¢* TheArabic numerals, before paragraphs in the text, answer to 


| Curtius’s own division of the chapters, and are preserved for the sake 

. of reference.’ 

nee _ £+ Herethe commentators recognize anerror. Curtius confounds 

the Lycus, a river very near, with the Marsyas:' the former, rising 
a ) 3 in mount Cadmus, does not wash Celena, but Laodicea, and falls 


into the Meander, a little below the Marsyas. Maximus Tyrius, 
however, an eye-witness, makes the Meander and the Marsyas to be 
-the same ; in which case, the error, if any, is trivial.’ 


¢ Alexander 
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¢ Alexander entered Celzna, which had been deserted by the inha- 
bitants, and prepared to attack the citadel into which they had fied. 
He apprised them by a herald, that unless they immediately surren- 
dered, they must expect the utmost severities: they led the herald 
up into atower, which nature and skilful engineers had combined to 
render strong, bidding him survey its height, and inform Alexander, 
¢ That the inhabitants differed from him in their estimate of the for- 
tress ; that they knew it to be impregnable ; and that, in maintaining 
their allegiance, they would not shrink from death.’ But, when 
enclosed by the besieging forces, sere that yan gained upon 
them every day, they negociated.a truce for two months, engaging; 
if not relieved during that time by Darius, to deliver up the place. 
No succour arriving, they surrendered on the appointed day. : 

‘ 2. Here, ambassadors from Attica requested the enlargement of 
such Athenians as had been taken at the battle of the Granicus. 
The king replied, “ Not those or:y, but all the other Greek 
captives I restore to their homes, when the Persian war shall be 
ended.”’ 

¢ Alexander knew that Darius had not yet passed the Euphrates; 
yet, impatient to meet him, he summoned his levies and recalled his 
detachments, in order that, with collected forces, he might come to a 
decisive action. His army he was now conducting through Magna 
Phrygia, which abounded with villages, but had few cities. Vet 
Gordium, the ancient seat of Midas, still continued to be a place of 
importance ; with the river Sangarius flowing through it, it is seated 
at anequal distance from the Euxine and the Cilician * sea. Between 
the two coasts+, we find the narrowest part of Asia Minor; both 
coasts, by deep indentations, giving this strip of the continent the 
character of an isthmus{. Thus, the noble peninsula of Asia Minor 
is nearly embraced by the dominions of Neptune. § 

‘ Alexander, having added the citizens of Gordium to the number 
of his subjects, entered the temple of Jupiter, where they showed 





‘ * According to the best modern maps, this is not a good clue to 
the site of Gordium ; it is represented to be about seventy-five miles 
from the Euxine, and two hundred and forty from the Cilician coast. 
On the other hand, these maps place it at some distance from the 
Sangarius; by which, according to Strabo, as well as Curtius, it was 
intersected.’ : 

‘+ Not ina line with Gordium, but between Pontus and Cilicia.’ 

‘t Arctus fauces, applied to the space between the shores, has been 
censured : it seems a sufficient apology for Curtius, to consider, that 
a tract of much greater breadth may be an isthmus, provided it con- 
nect with the main-land a peninsula of correspondent magnitude.’ 

‘ § The translator has accommodated the passage to the present 
state of geography ; for the nisi tenue discrimen oljiceret, maria, gut 
nunc dividit, committeret, of the original —‘* were it not for a slen- 
*¢ der neck of land, the two seas, which are now divided, would meet”? 
—jis in this respect inaccurate, that it conveys the idea of positive 
tenuity, not of relative narrowness, contrasted with the body of the 
eontinent.’ | 


Rev. Jury, 1815. x | him 
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him.the car af Gordius, father to Midas. There was nothing in, the 
workmanship of this rude car, or waggon, to distinguish it. But 
the. yoke. [or. harness | was ¥ endered a remarkable object by the 
labyrinth. of cor} which held it ; so intertwisted was this with itself, 
that, in the multiplied knots, the real knot, where the extremities 
met, could not be discovered. Alexander, informed by the inhabi- 
tants that the oracle had conferred the empire of Asia on the man 
who should untie. the harness, felt a vehement desire to fulfil the con- 
dition of the prophecy. 

« 3. Round the king was a concourse of Phrygians and Macedo- 
nians: those urged by impatient expectation, these concerned at the 
temerity. of their prince ; for the series of knots was so perplexed, 
i that it was impossible to perceive, or to infer, where it began or ended. 
‘a Alexander, after a long struggle with the intricate crossings of the 
cord, apprehending that his failure would be regarded as an inauspi- 

cious omen, exclaimed: ‘ It is immaterial how the knots are 
Joosened :’* and cut them asunder with his sword, either eluding or 
i fulfilling the terms of the oracle.* ’ | 


. It is obvious that the mode of version here adopted is very 
@ diffuse : — a winter-copy of the summer-Marsyas : — but on the 
whole not inelegant, though occasionally quaint. We could, 
indeed, demur, were we so disposed, to several passages; and 
«gg to one or two we must state our objections. Still the general 
effect is far from bad; and we do not know whether the 
| guthor be not in a degree justified in his opinion of the want 
‘of a new translation of Curtius. 
| The character of the original is violated by a deviation from 
the grammatical construction of the sentence which the fol- 
lowing was intended to represent. ‘ The King replied,’ (to 
the Athenian ambassadors, see above,) ‘ Not those only, but 
all the other Greek captives I restore to their homes, when 
the Persian war shall be ended.’ Curtius had said, * J//e non 
hos modo, sed etiam cateros Gracos, restitui suis jussurum respondit, 
finito Persico bello.” ‘The simplicity of this passage is in the 
| best taste that Curtius ever manifests, according to our judg- 
ment, and such things should not occur in vain. That Gor- 
| dium § still continued to be a place of importance’ may be 
| very true from other indications, but is not stated in this place 
by Curtius. He calls it  guondam nobilem Mida regiam.” — 
[he ‘ accommodation’ of a subsequent passage ¢ to the present 
state of geography’ we cannot approve. It is as if an expositor 
of the Ptolemaic system of the world were to introduce into 
his text a dash of the Copernican, and account for the accom- 
modation in his notes. Curtius says what the translator has 





¢ * The followers of Alexander retired with a conviction, that he 
had accomplished this task for a king, Arrian says, that a season- 
able thunder-storm confirmed their credulity.’ 





quoted 
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quoted, * nisi tenue discrimen,” &c. (see before); and the latter 
‘adds, * Thus the noble peninsula of Asia Minor is nearly em- 
braced by the dominions of Neptune.’ To say nothing of the 
strut of this passage, we would ask the most experienced ob- 
server of * The Vagaries of Translation,” (a title for an 
amusing work which we cannot help suggesting, en passant,) 
whether he ever saw any thing quite equal to this accommoda- 
tion? ‘The concluding passage of our citation, too, is far from 
happy: the words “ Oraculi sortem vel elusit, vel implevit,” are, 
indeed, unluckily rendered by ‘ eluding or fulfilling the terms 
of the oracle.’ 

We scarcely know whether it be worth while to extend our 
record of the various points which occurred to us in perusing 
this translation. Perhaps it will be more satisfactory to our 
readers, and at all events it will be a more concise mode of 
assisting their judgment, if we examine a few or even one 
of the passages cited by the author from the translation of 
Curtius immediately previous to his own, and endeavour to 
ascertain how far they really fall short of the subsequent ver- 
sion. A quarto translation of Curtius exists, bearing the dates 
of 1553, 1561, 1584, 1592, 1614, with an intermediate octavo 
edition of the same, 1570. ‘This looks well: but the Curtius 
of Robert Brende, (we take the present writer’s account,) as 
far as our observation extends, is not the commonest nor the 
most approved of versions from the classics. The quarto and 
the duodecimo of Robert Codrington (in 1652, the former, 
and in 1670, 1675, the latter,) partake of equal obscurity. 
‘The joint version of several persons, who were headed by 
Nahum Tate, (the indefatigable Nahum!) and by his most 
_,© comparative’ of Epistles, addressed to the then Alexander, 
‘King William, died in Octavo, and was buried at London Anno 
Domini 1690. The translation by John Digby, 2 vols. duode- 
cimo, 1714, 1726, was revised in 1747 by the Reverend Willram 
Young; and from ‘ Young’s Digby’s Quintus Curtius Rufus,’ 
the present author adduces several instances of faulty transla- 
tion, ‘ with references to the parallel passages in the following 
volumes, whose * benefit is fixed,” &c. &c. &C. We are 
here strongly reminded of the ruse de guerre of a classical 
editor; who, in preferring a small and cheap edition of an 
antient author to a more voluminous one, of which he was 
giving’a critical account, accomplished the immediate purpose 
of criticism, and the prospective purpose of the market, in 
one and the same sentence ! 


“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 
The first objectionable passage from * Young’s Digby’ is this , 
and we really think that it may be sufficient :—“ ‘The =r 
X 2 af 
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of the mountain, where the sea presses in farthest, has three 
very narrow passes, by one of which you enter Cilicia.” — 
The parallel in the work before us is: ¢ Through this ridge 
there are three passes, craggy and extremely confined: in that 
part which, by an inland curvature, retires the farthest from 
the sea, on the north as it respects the province inclosed, is 
the pass to Cilicia.” ‘* The text,’ says the translator, in one of 
his *‘ accommodating’ notes, ‘ does not exactly correspond with 
the original.’ ‘ Per hoc dorsum, qué maxim introrsum mari 
eedit, asperi tres aditus et perangusti sunt, quorum uno Cilicia 
intranda est.” ‘This would seem to be vastly more like * Young’s 
Digby :’—< but,’ continues the present-ingenious translator and 
annotator, ‘ the passage evidently labours under some omission ; 
and the translator has supplied a few words, to reconcile it with 
Strabo, and with modern maps * ;—— for each of the two re- 
maining passes, which are not particularly pointed out by 
Curtius, (the Streits of Amanica, leading on the east to Issus ; 
and the Streits of Syria, leading on the south to that province,) 
so contrary to being remote from the shore, is contiguous, and 
gives name to aharbour.’ See Strabo, lib. 14. 

This quotation will also content us on the minor object 
which we proposed above. On the whole, (as we have already 
said,) it must be admitted that much research and a good por- 
tion of just scholarship are displayed in these volumes. No 
lover of Curtius can be without them : — but we certainly can- 
not give either uniform praise to the sty/e of the translator, or 
sanction to the freedom of the commentator. We observe, too, 
that he has not corrected the anachronism in the 1st Supple- 
mentary Book, (at the end of chap. iv.) which makes Phidias 
contend with Praxiteles in executing a statue of Alexander. 





Art. X. Old Exglish Plays. No.1. Vol. V. 8vo. Martin. 


Grace we wrote our remarks on the third and fourth volumes 
of this collection, (see our last Review,) the first number of 
the fifth has made its appearance ; and, as we shall have no op- 
portunity of recurring to the subject before the conclusion of 
the work, we cannot satisfy ourselves in letting the present 

ass, without once more calling on the editor to do justice to 
his readers in the future parts of his publication. In the ar- 
ticle just quoted, we gladly commended him for the in- 
crease of vigilance and attention which he appeared to us to 





* Notwithstanding the controuling authority of Mr. Arrowsmith, 
is it possible to rely on so bold a geographer’s own map with per- 


fest security? 
have 
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have given to his labours after our former animadversions : 
but we are now reluctantly compelled to retract our praises ; 
because, of all the Plays which he has hitherto published, 
fot one has come out so crowded with faults, so completely 
unpurified from the gross errors of the prompter’s editions, and 
betraying so total an absence of all care and attention on the 
part of the editor, as the present,——Middleton’s tragedy of 
‘© Women, beware Women.” In the first place, it is not intro- 
duced by a preface or introduction of any sort; although the 
story on which it is founded (that of the famous Bianca 
Capello, first mistress and afterward wife of Francis de Medici, 
Grand Duke of Florence,) would have naturally elicited, and 
certainly more than justified, something of an extended critical 
dissertation. In many essential points, the dramatic fable 
differs both from the real history of this remarkable woman, 
and from all the popular accounts of her which long usurped 
the place of genuine history. We should suppose that the . 
design had been suggested to the poet rather by some Italian 
novel founded on an historical basis, than by any more grave 
authority ; and the conclusion, which is marvellously confused 
and intricate, besides being as bloody as Titus Andronicus, 
bears (we think) incontestible marks of the parentage which we 
impute to it. This was a point well worth inquiry; and if, 
after having hunted through all the tomes of the Novellieso 
Italiano, subsequent in date to the historical transaction, and 
prior to Middleton’s play, the editor had failed in making the 
discovery, he would at least have done his duty, and we should , 
have thanked him for the search:—but, so far from this, 
he has not even given us the slightest hint from which it.can 
be inferred that he had ever heard of the historical event or the 
personages concerned in it, or had the remotest idea of its 
connection with the drama which he pretends to edit. Indeed, 
a proof-positive of his ignorance on the subject, at the same 
time that it shews either his utter carelessness or his incapacity 
to understand the laws of rhythm, is his retention of the bar- 
barous corruption made by the old printer or transcriber of the 
name itself, Bianca, to the no-name Brancha ;—and this not 
only in the list of dramatis persone, but throughout the play, 
in innumerable passages in which the false reading is glaringl 

inconsistent with the metre, and requires an additional syllable, 


¢ Sure you’renot well, Brancha( Bianca)! How dost, pr’ythee?’ P.60. 
¢ How Sir! Brancha ( Bianca)? What d’ye call the other?” P. 64, 
¢ What shall I think of first? Come forth, Brancha ( Bianca)? 1b. 
‘Thou hast been seen, Brancha (Bianca), by some’stranger.’ P. 65, 
X 3 ‘I should 
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‘I should fall. forward rather. Come Brancha ( Bianca).’ P.69. 
‘ There’s to thyself, Brancha (Bianca). Nothing comes.’ P.72. 
* Of bright Brancha (Bianca) ; we all sat in darkness.’ P.73. 

* How lik’st, Brancha ( Bianca) ? All things well, my Lord.’ P.77. 
‘ There is.no doubt, Brancha ( Bianca), she’ll find leisure.’ Jb. 

¢ For aught I see in him. How think’st, Brancha ( Bianca)? P.78- 


Such a.succession of unmetrical lines, all occasioned by one 
and the same blunder, and occurring in every other page for 


twenty pages together, is a circumstance, we imagine, altogether 
unparalleled, even in the annals of dramatic editorship. 


¢ You speak now, brother, like an honest mortal 
That walks upon the earth with a staff ; 
You were up i’th’ clouds before: you’d command love, 
And so do most old folks that go without it.’ P. 16. 


Sos. no. doubt, reads the old.quatto of 1657, (which we have 
not: at hand to consult,)-—— and so, therefore, reads. the present 
editor; —~not because he is so totally deaf to.rhythm as he 
would have.us suppose, since, in other places, he has: shewn 
that no such natural deficiency. exists: in him, but because the 
task of correction is too troublesome. ‘The lines would others 
wise have been printed thus : 


That walks upon th’ earth with a staff: you were 
Up in the clouds before: you’d command love, &c. 


In the next page, we have a most, portentous line, occasioned 
by the introduction of an useless exclamation, in comparison 
with which,all the « ’Ods’ foots” of which we formerly com- 
plained sink to nothing : 


¢. Asif a fearful prisoner should bribe 
The keeper:to be good to him, yet lies in still, 
And glad of a good usage, a good look 
Sometimes; by ’r /ady, no misery surmounts a woman’s.’ P.17, 


The:second line of this passage, though harsh and requiring 
the. elision of; the vowel before “ him,” is not inadmissible : 
— but to have retained the absurd ejaculation.in the last:exe 
ceeds all bounds of patience,’ 

In the next: page, we have an unmetrical double epithet : 


‘This is an obstinate [wilful] ‘forgetfulness.?- P.18. 
In page 27. another. player’s expletive: 

¢ The carefull’st of their healths, and of their ease forsooth.’ 
In.page 84. another : 


¢ Why sure, this can be but the flattery of “some dream!’ 
¢ Restraint 
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© Restraint breeds wand’ring thoughts, as many fasting days 
A great desire to see flesh stirring again.” P. 92. 

¢ But, come I to your everlasting party once, 
Thunder shall seem soft music to that tempest.” P.95. 


¢ To see the monuments, which they may smell as soon 
As they behold ; marry, oft’times their heads,’ &c. Jb. 


Instead of which, the verse should be thus divided : 


To see the monuments, which they may smell 
As soon as they behold: oft-times their heads, &c. 


¢ Andwhenshe wakesto honour, then she’llthank me for’t.’ P.gg- 
¢ What’s this, Fabritio? sili: shoes | 
—— Marry, my Lord, the model,’ &c. P. 118. 


“¢ Marry, by ’r lady,” we are somewhat tired of this hunt, 
and should not have followed up the gatné so far, if the play 
itself, which is thus cruelly mangled, were less desérving of 
a more careful editor: but, with all its gross defects, it is the 
best which has’ hitherto appeared in the present collection, and 
would lose little by comparison with any production of 
Massinger or Ford. Its principal fault, which we have already 
noticed, is the hurried and absurdly horrible conclusion: but 
the characters, particularly those of Livia and Bianca, are 
strongly conceived, and ably discriminated, while the situations 
are often highly dramatic. If we add that the language, in 
many parts, is extremely poetical, and that the whole com- 
position bears marks of imagination and fancy not surpassed in 
any of the works of our minor dramatists, we may be said to 
contradict an opinion which we have before expressed ; and, in- 
deed, we must in candour acknowlege that this play, which 
we had never before perused, gives us a much higher im- 
pression of the powers of Middleton as a writer than we had 
previously entertained, and induces us. warmly to desire a 
judicious edition of his entire works. Having so far confessed 
ourselves in an error, we cannot better atone for it than by 
selecting a few of those passages which are in themselves 
eminently beautiful; though we are aware that even these 
must lose much of their effect by being detached from the 
scenes in which they are introduced. 

Leantio, as yet ignorant of his fair bride’s unfaithfulness, 
thus anticipates the joys of re-union after a temporary absence : 


¢ How near am I now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not ! not another like it : 
The treasures of the deep aré not so précious, 
As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in ‘woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when‘I ‘come but ‘néar ‘the house : 
X 4 ‘ 
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What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet-bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 

On which the Spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours ; when base lust, - 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 

When I behold a glorious dangerous strumpet, 
Sparkling in beauty and destruction too, 

Both at a twinkling, I do liken straight 

Her beautify’d body to a goodly temple 

That’s built on vaults where carcases lie rotting, 
And so, by little and little, I shrink back again, 
And quench desire with a cool meditation; 

And I’m as well methinks. Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men’s envies upon man : 

A kiss now that will hang upon my lip, 

As sweet as morning-dew upon a rose, 


And full as long.’ — 


The coldness with which he is received by her whom, in the 
fullness of his joy, he was expecting to meet, draws frons 
him the following comparison : | 


¢ Is that all ? 
Why, this is dreadful now as sudden death 
To some rich man, that flatters all his sins 
With promise of repentance when he’s old, 
And dies in the mid-way before he comes to’t.’ 


~ When he is at last convinced of the loss of her affections, he 
exclaims, in a style of bitterness finely contrasted with his for- 
mer spirit ; 








¢ Oh, thou the ripe time of man’s misery, wedlock ! 


When all his thoughts, like over-laden trees, 
Crack with the fruits they bear, in cares, in jealousies, 
Oh! that’s a fruit that ripens hastily, 
After ’tis knit to marriage: it begins, 
As soon as the sun shines upon the bride 
A little to shew colour. Blessed powers ! 
Whence comes this alteration? the distractions, 
The fears and doubts it brings are numberless, 
And yet the cause I know not. What a peace 
Has he that never marries! if he knew 
The benefit he enjoy’d, or had the fortune 
To.come and speak with me, he should know then 
The infinite wealth he had, and discern rightly 
The greatness of his treasure by my loss ; 
Nay, what a quietness has he ’bove mine, 
That wears his youth out in a strumpet’s arms, 
And never spends more care upon a woman, 
Than at the time of lust; but walks away, 
| . And 
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And if he find her dead at his return, 
His pity is soon done, he breaks a sigh 
In many parts, and gives her but a piece on’t! 


But all the fears, shames, palonnns costs and troubles, 
And still renew’d cares of a marriage-bed, 
Live in the issue, when the wife is dead !’ 


The following speech of the Cardinal to the adulterous Duke, 
his brother, is in a much higher strain of admonitory poetry, 
and, in part, forms a sort of paraphrase of the eighth satire 
of Juvenal; than which it would be difficult to point out any 
thing more morally sublime in the whole circle of our national 
drama. 
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¢ Dare you look up 
For thinking of a vengeance? dare you slee 
For fear of never waking, but to death? 
And dedicate unto a strumpet’s love 
The strength of your affections, zeal, and health? 
Here you stand now ; can you assure your pleasures, 
You shall once more enjoy her? but once more? 
Alas! you cannot: what a misery ’tis then 
To be more certain of eternal death, 
Than of a next embrace! nay, shall I show you 
How more unfortunate you stand in sin, 
Than the low private man : all Ais offences, 
Like enclos’d grounds, keep but about himself, 
And seldom stretch beyond his own soul’s bounds ; 
And whet. a man grows miserable, ’tis some comfort 
When he’s no further charg’d than with himself : 
Tis a sweet ease to wretchedness: but, great man, 
Ev’ry sin thou commit’st shows like a flame 
Upon a mountain ; ’tis seen far about ; 
And with a big wind made of popular breath, 
The sparkles fly through cities: here one takes, 
Another catches there, and in short time 
Waste all to cinders: but remember still 
What burnt the vallies first, came from the hill ; 
Ev’ry offence draws his particular pain, 
But ’tis example proves the great man’s bane. 
The sins of mean men lie like scatter’d parcels 
Of an imperfect bill ; but when such fall, 
Then comes example, aad that sums up all: 
And this your reason grants ;. if men of good lives, 
Who by their virtuous actions stir up others 
To noble and religious imitation, 
Receive the greater glory after death, 
(As sin must needs confess) what may they feel 
In height of torments, and in weight of vengeance, 
Not only they themselves not doing well 


But set a light up to show men to hell ? 
RHRERHRRRE KER H KH EK OH 
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314 Bell's. Engravines of Morbid Parts. 
¢ There’s but this wall (pointing to bis body) between you and 


destruction, 
When you’re at strongest ; and but poor thin clay, 
Think upon’t, brother ;' can you come so near it 
For a fair strumpet’s' love ? and fall into’ 
A torment that knows neither end nor bottom 
For beauty, — but the deepness of a skin, 
And that not their own either? Is she a thing 
Whom sickness dare not visit, or age look on, 
Or death resist ? Does the worm shun her grave? ° 
If not (as:your soul knows it) why should lust 
Bring man to’lasting pain for rotten dust ?” 


Many other passages in this play exhibit very great merit: 
— but we have already indulged in an unusual length of quo- 
tation, and must desist. Notwithstanding our high respect for 
Middleton, we are sorry that another comedy is announced 
for the next number; the tragedies of our old writers being, 
in general, so very far superior in’ poetical beauty. Mer; 


Art. XI. Fingravings from Kren” | Morbid Parts, preserved 
in the Author’s Collection, now in Windmill Street, and selected 
from the Divisions inscribed Urethra, Vesica, Ren, Morbosa, et \ 
Lesa; containing Specimens of every Disease which is attended 
with Change of Sinestars in these Parts, and exhibiting. the In- 
juries from the Bougie, Catheter, Caustic, Trochar, and Lithotomy- 
Knife, incautiously used ; with Observations. By Charles Bell, 
F.R.S. Ed. &c. &c. Folio. 11. 16s. sewed. Longmanand Co. 
r. Charles Bell is well known to the public as a diligent 
cultivator of the art of surgery, and more especially of 
that branch of it which immediately’ depends ofi' the intimate 
‘connection between surgery and anatomy. The object of the 
present work is to illustrate, by engravings, the nature and 
treatment of the diseases of the utinary organs ; the knowlege | 
of which is especially derived ftom an acquaintance with the 
anatomical structure of the parts, and with the appearances 


which they assume from the effects of disease. It is observed 
in the preface : 


¢ Several circumstances’ which oc¢urred in my practice led me to 
doubt the correctness of many’ prevailing opinions; and respect for 
the authors of thosé’opinions'made’ me desirous of investigating the 
subject thoroughly by dissectiois of the dead body: By pursuing this 
object for some years past, I havé'collected a gready body of evidence 
regarding diseases of ‘the urethra ‘and bladder ; every dissection ao 
me useful hints’ for’ my own ‘practice, and "brought pe whi acts 
under my observation:: By’ communicating these’ for the” benefit of 
others, I gratify the wish*with ‘which*I‘ originally’ enteréd, ‘on these 
inquiries. The engravings, I hope, will be found to explain clenaty 
= It : the 
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the facts I have observed, and the preparations from: which they are 
taken are open to the public.’ 


Mr. B. very candidly informs us that some of his conclusions 
are at variance with what are regarded as the highest authorities: 
in the profession: but, at the same time; he confidently rests 
them on the facts which are illustrated’ in these engravings. 

We have now before us only the first number of the pro- 
jected work, and it is chiefly confined’ to the-urethra: The’ 
author announces its contents tobe, *1. Introduction; contains 
ing the Anatomy of the Urethra, and'the Principles’ of Patho- 
logy as-regards it. - 2. Plans explanatory of the Introduction 
of the Catheter. 3. Engravings and’ Descriptions of the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Strictures. 4. Casts of diseased Urethrz. 
5. False Passages made by the Use of' the: Bougie. 6: Cons- 
sequences of Caustic applied to the Urethra. 7. Fistulz in’ 
perineeo.’ These important topics’ are admirably, illustrated by 
12 excellent plates, each of. which’ is accompanied. by a-page or: 
two of remarks.and description. Prefixed is'the introduction;. 
which consists:of some accurate and learned ‘observations‘on the 
Anatomy of the Urethra. Much confusion appears: to have 
prevailed respecting the ligaments:and fasciz which connect'the 
curve of the urethra with the neck of the bladder; and even 
the muscles of them have not been discriminated with all 
the accuracy that might have been expected. Mr. C. Bell. 
seems to have dissected and.examined these parts. with peculiar 
minuteness, to have carefully compared-his results with those: 
of his predecessors, and to have established a more: correct: 
nomenclature. Among the: pathological: remarks,. we? may* 
select those on the less of: elasticity. in: the membrane of* the* 
urethra. 


‘ The effect of a certain degree of inflammation on the membranec 
of the urethra is an increased discharge and the loss ofits natural: 
elasticity. ‘The membrane of the. urethra, having.a ready disposition 
to discharge profusely when suffering inflammation, is not so liable to 
form bands, and to be thickened, and strengthened, as the serous 
membranes and common cellular membranes. The common cellular 
texture, on being pressed and a little inflamed, will quickly be con- 
densed into a ligamentous firmness; this’ we see in aneurisms and 
hernia, around swellings of the glands-and abscesses; so will the 
peritoneum, or pleura, or pia mater, or any’ other membrane, being- 
inflamed, form bands and. new ewan But, although the mem- 
brane of the urethra be not so liable on-slighter attacks: of inflam 
mation to lose its elasticity and earns ste and have strictures 
formed on it, yet every; violent or long continued inflammation pros 
duces this consequence; and the varieties in the place, form, and extent 
of the obstructions thus occasioned, it will be a principal object of 
the following pages to explain.’ Th 
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The first two plates are principally devoted to the mem- 
branes which connect the urethra with the bladder, and which 
occasionally form an obstruction to the introduction of the 
catheter. The way in which this effect is produced, and the 
manner in which it is best obviated, are well exhibited in the 
plans which compose the second plate. In the third plate, we 
have a view of a diseased prostate; and the obstacle which it 
affords to the discharge of the urine and the introduction of the 
catheter, with the great advantage of employing an instrument 
of elastic gum, are properly explained. 

The remaining plates are chiefly occupied with exhibiting 
several varieties of stricture; and the author renders their 
effect in obstructing the canal of the urethra more striking, by | 
taking casts in wax, which are engraved with the parts them- 
selves. On this point we have the following remark : 


‘ This plate must be interesting to those who wish to comprehend 
the nature, and distinction, and effects of stricture in the urethra. The 
parts being put into warm water, the common wax-injection was 
thrown into the orifice of the urethra. I have seen a surgeon so full 
of the idea of spasmodic strictures, that he has discovered them in 
the dead body ; and I have a preparation which was labelled when I 
got it, a “ spasmodic stricture.”” But I believe none of my readers, 
who observe the effect of these strictures on the wax cast into the 
urethra nine or ten days after death, will dream of spasm: yet this is 
remarkable (both in this and in many of my preparations) that, when 
the urethra is opened, and the parts naked in water, often little re- 
mains indicating the presence of the stricture. Had I not been very 
careful in breaking off the wax, and disentangling it from the stricture, 
no proof would have been left of the sharpness and unyielding nature 
of the stricture, but in the impressions on the wax.’ 


These wax-casts very excellently display the different form 
of strictures; some consisting of a contraction of the inner 
membrane of the urethra, stretching across the passage like a 
thin band; others composed of a long and irregular constric- 
tion, diminishing the diameter of the passage for a consider- 
able length; and a third species, apparently the consequence . 
of ulceration, in which the structure of the part appears to be 
destroyed and disorganized. These various forms of: stric- 
ture lead to the consideration of the choice of the bougie or 
caustic as the best remedy for them ; and we think that every 
person who attentively surveys Mr. C. Bell’s plates must con- 
clude that no one plan is the most eligible for every case. The 
mere membranous stricture may be the most readily destroyed — 
by the caustic: but this application would be very injurious, 
and inefficacious, when employed in the extensive contractions 


of the canal. 
| One 
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One of the plates exhibits a striking example of the mischief 
that is sometimes committed by forcing catheters and bougies 
into a false passage. It is pointed out as a remarkable circum. 
stance that the introduction of the bougie into this false pas- 
sage occasionally gives relief to the sufferings of the patient, 
and thus induces him to persevere in his error : 


‘ I cannot let this last circumstance escape the reader’s notice, that 
an injury to the urethra should give relief ; that pushing the bougie 
into a false passage should take away that morbid sensibility in the 

art which is so distressing. Here we have a principle announced to 
us of the first consequence in practice. We must disturb that low 
degree of inflammation which is attended with so much irritation and 
spasmodic action of the surrounding muscles, and yet if we go too 
far we shall bring on more distressing symptoms. To manage the 
degree of violence, and to judge of the time for repeating the operation 
on the stricture, is the great difficulty in practice.’ , 


The eighth plate affords a valuable illustration of the mis- 
chief sometimes occasioned by the improper use of caustic : 
but we need not add to the number of our extracts, in order to 
convince our readers of the merit of this publication: it pos- 
sesses every requisite for our approbation ; and we shall wait 
with impatience for the appgrance of the second fasciculus. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For JULY, 1815. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 12. Marias orthe Hollanders. By Louis Buonaparte. 12mo. 
3 Vols. Colburn. 1815. 

One brother having occupied his retirement in the composition of 
an epic poem, it is not improbable that the amusement of another was 
the construction of a novel; and we shall not be surprized if the 
most celebrated of the family, after having been removed from the 
agitations of war and empire, passes his hours of leisure in penning 
his own most interesting and eventful history. Though, therefore, 
doubt may sometimes attach itself to the authenticity of publications 
of this kind, we must own that we see no reason for questioning the 
truth of the title which assigns this book to Louis Bonaparte as its 
author, and the statement to this effect which is given in the preface, 
Coming from such a source, it seems to require peculiar notice; and 
the elevated situation which the author for a short time sustained in 
Holland, previously to his retirement into Bohemia and Poland, will 
no doubt strongly recommend it to the Dutch, if not to the rest of 
the inhabitants of Europe. It is said that the first edition of this 
work was printed at Gratz in 1812, iat is, two years after the 
author had descended from the throne of Holland, ) under the title of 


M. artes 


— 
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pemwe oules Peines de ? Amour, and that in 1814, a reprint appeared 
at Paris. 

¢ Inthe interim, the author had made several alterations in his 
work, changing some.of the minor incidents of the story, and conse- 

uently suppressing some of his pages, and adding others; and, in 
the month of June, 1814, he conveyed, by a written paper, dated at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, and signed “ L. nz St. Lev,” toa par- 
ticular bookseller in Paris, authority to print, from the original ma- 
nuscript, with its alterations, .a second edition of his book, under the 
new title of Maric, ou ies Hollandoises. From this edition, the fol- 
lowing translation has been made.’ 

Respecting the author, the following short history is subjoined : 

* Considered, as the work necessarily must be, both in the reader’s 
imagination and in fact, with reference to the real occurrences of the 
author’s life, it will not be generally unacceptable to recall, in this 
place, the principal outlines of M. Louis Buonaparte’s career. The 
pages which follow will make it of some interest to know, that whatever 
may have been his degree.of distinction, his public employments have 
been chiefly of a military description. He entered very young into 
the service, followed his brother Napoleon in all his first campaigns, 
and early attained to the rank of brigadier-general, and the‘colonelcy 
of a regiment of dragoons. In 1803, he was appointed president of the 
electoral college of the department of the Po. In 1804, he was madea 
counsellor of state, promoted to the rank of général-de-division, and 


Bn ‘dignified with the title of constable of the French empire. In 1805, he 


assisted at his brother’s coronation at Turin, and was invested, at the 
same place, with the office of governor-general of Piedmont. His health 
obliged him to retire, in the same year, to the waters of St. Amand, 
in France, whence, returning to Paris, he held, for a short time, the 
appointment of i of that city. About the end of November, 
he went to Holland, in the nominal command of the Army of the 
North, and was there soon afterward made to assume the kingly go- 
vernment. He had married in 1802, Mademoiselle de Beauharnois, 
daughter of Madame de Beauharnois, the wife of Napoleon, and now, 
by creation of Louis XVIII., to her mother, Duchess of Saint-Leu. 
He has two sons by this marriage. His separation from his wife and 
his kingdom took place nearly at the same moment. His present 
residence is at Rome, and the Duchess’s at Paris. The reader will 
be led to recollect, in the course of the following pages, that the 
author’s first place of retreat from Holland was the baths of 
Toplitz.’ : 

Asa nevel, this production has its merits and defects. ‘The im- 
portance of virtue in promoting a happy intercourse between the 
sexes, and in establishing domestic felicity, is strongly inculcated 
throughout the story *: but the plot itself is very defective, and some 
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* The following remark deserves the most incessant attention of 
the fair'sex. - * If women knew how much they lose by ceasing to be 
virtuous, even their coquetry would be frightened at the thought!’ 
Veal. iii. p. 65. 
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-of the incidents are not of the most delicate character. They may 
uit a French, but not an English novel. The hero and heroine, - 


Julius and Maria, form an early attachment, and devote themselves 
to each other: but they are speedily separated; Maria is obliged, 
during the reign of terror in France, to marry a nobleman whom she 


does not like; and Julius, being forced into the army, is made a 


prisoner, carried into Poland, and forms a criminal connection with a 
coquette. His death is reported to Maria, which seems to reconcile 


cher to her forced marriage, and to augment her attentions to the child 


of which she has become the mother. On the peace, however, Julius, 
who had not actually perished, breaks away from the snares of his 
Polish mistress, and returns to his own country ; the Duke, Maria’s 
husband, takes himself out of the way by suicide, for which no mo- 
tive is assigned but his disgust of earthly pleasures and his desire to 
taste those of the next life; and Maria, in spite of all her unnatural 
yows and protestations, —— which her priest absolves her, ) is united 
to Julius. All the usual incidents which constitute these imaginary 


,1/ histories are pressed into the service on this occasion ; and to intrigues, 


duels, and attacks of banditti, we have the addition of the interesting 
scene of a Dutch inundation. French manners are well depicted ; 
and the quondam King of Holland has done justice to his former 
subjects by representing their moral character as superior to those of 


“the rest of the continent of Europe. The translator has very justly 


commented on the evil of the doctrine which permits the priesthood to 
absolve persons from their most solemn vows ; and we think that the 
union of Julius with Maria should not have depended on so immoral an 
act. — Neyer, perhaps, was such an account of a suicide as that of the 


Duke d’Ast, Maria’s husband! 


‘ Yesterday, the Duke sent to me, begging me to go to him im- 
ce, very cheerful and 
agreeable. 

¢ « T only waited for you.” 

¢ «¢, What to do ?”” said I. 

‘ We sat down. ‘ Sir,” replied the Duke, * I am the happiest 
of men, and yet I am tired. I want to see what they are doing 
above-stairs. — This world has no pleasure which I have not expe- 
rienced, and with which I am not disgusted. Yeu should imitate 
me. Are you not curious to make the journey with me? Ina few 


seconds, we could dive into that secret of the other life which is so 
carefully concealed from our eyes.”’ 


‘ I could not recover from my astonishment at this singular dis- 
course. I thought his mind gone, and he saw into my idea. 

«« IT am quite cool,” said he, “ I have not lost my senses. 
Neither despair nor sorrow determines me to what I have resolved 
on.”” 

‘ He took out the inclosed letter, stepped back a little, and killed 
himself with a pistol, with a laugh. When his servants came in at 
the noise, we tried all that could be done to save him, but it was 
too late. He had takén his measures decidedly, aud there was still 
@ smile upon his lips." 

The 
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~The letter in which he justifies this rash act is till more singular’s 

since he tells his wife that he should have taken the journey to the 

other world before, if religion had not detained him. He then adds: 
¢ Adieu, Madam :— my curiosity as to the other life is at its 
height, and, even without that, I should be sufficiently induced to 

‘use no more delay, by my mvincible disgust at this world, and the 

doubts, confusion, and disquietude which the secrets of the skies 

have created in me for some time past, to the most tormenting degree. 

By no means pity me. It is I who bestow my pity upon all whom 

I leave vegetating and dragging themselves along mechanically upon 

the earth.’ 

Of the task of the translator, we cannot speak in terms of praise, 
since his language is full of Gallicisms. Ex. gr. ‘He lifted his regards 
(meaning his eyes) to the skies :? —‘¢ She had been deformed by no 
stays, nor by too heavy toil :? —*'The saw-mills assembled round :? — 
‘To sneer at him in regard of his wife :’—* At the last delay but one,’ 
(for stage) : — * How can I bear the smallest /igature,’ (for tye,) 
&c. &c. 

Art. 13. The English Exposé ; or Men and Women “ Abroad” 
and ** at Home.”?. By a Modern Antique, Author of “ Celia in 
Search of a Husband,” &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 2s. Boards. 
Newman. 1814. 

It is not in our power to accept this book as an accurate exposé of 
our cotemporaries, because we have never seen any men or women, 
abroad or at home, who much resembled the characters here in- 
troduced. That of Mrs. Evelin, which is the best drawn, may be 
said to afford a tolerable picture of the meanness and mortifications 
that are attendant on fashionable extravagance: but the pleasantry 
is strained and inelegant, such as calling London Lunnun, and term- 
ing a lady’s husband her cara sposa, &c. ‘Too little incident occurs 
to carry the reader untired through four volumes; and the moral 
reflections, which are copiously interspersed, are not always original. 
For instance, we find in Vol. i. pp. 202. and 203. a passage which 
is copied verbatim, without acknowlegement, from the 16th chapter 
of Mrs. H. More’s * Strictures on the modern System of Female 
Education.”’ Some expressions also are grammatically inaccurate, as 
in Vol. iv. p. 114.) ‘ What woman could do other at such a mo- 
ment ??—P.118., ‘The unions they facilitate produce any thing than 
unity,’ &c. &c. : 
Art. 14. The Saxon and the Gael; or, The Northern Metropolis ; 

including a View of the Lowland and Highland Character. 

1zmo. 4 Vols. 1].18. Boards. Tegg. 1814. . 

We have felt from this work a disappointment similar to that whieh 
we sometimes experience at the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
when, on referring to the catalogue for some pictures that excite our 
curiosity, we find them described merely as “a frame containing ten 
miniatures.’ So, in ¢,The Saxon and the Gael,’ all the characters in 
high life appear to be intended for portraits, and have neither the 
attitude nor the effect of historical painting ; yet we are not enabled 
to identify them either by the costume or by their characteristic traits. 
The work is also overloaded with the speeches of one individual, who 
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is constantly distressing the other personages by his vulgarity, while 
he affords but little amusement to the reader. Lady Sybella, too, 
and her acquaintances, reproach each other ‘ for not possessing car- 
riages,’ and ‘ for employing job-horses,’ in a strain of mean ill 
breeding which is not appropriate to splenetic persons of rank. 
Some Scoticisms and grammatical errors must likewise be noticed ; 
such as, Vol. ii. p. 45-5 * We cannot be the worse of a legal wit- 
ness.” — Vol. ili. p. 99.) ¢ What business 4as old women to inter- 
fere.’? —P. 142., ‘If such are your terms I am done,’ &c. —In 


Vol. iii. p. 41.,. the lines on Sir John Moore are defective in 
metre, viz. 


¢ Disappointed in those he was fighting to save, 
Deserted, Aarrassed in the hour of distress,’ 


unless we give a wrong quantity to sarassed. 
Notwithstanding these inaccuracies, the present novel evinces 
talents ; the description of Scotish national amusements is spirited ; 


and the letters of the old piper, Donald, are humorous and charac- 
teristic. D 


Art. 15. Zhe Scotchwoman. By Anthony Frederick Holstein. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Newman. 1814. 

We cannot regard this as one of Mr. Holstein’s best productions, 
the first part of the story being tame, and the conclusion totally unna- 
tural: while the adventures of Julius and the Indian girl are not such 
as could occur either in Scotland or in Hindustan. Yet the reader will 
here find some sensible observations and amusing speculations on fe- 
male temper, though obscured by such grammatical errors as the fol- 
lowing: Vol. i. p. 29.) ‘ He inflicted a real violence in his own lace- 
rated feelings.’—Vol. ii. p. 148., ‘ The spirit of Janet had momen- 
tarily sank.’ — We cannot understand the hero when he says, * The 
paths of vanity were to me strewed with the Poppies of reason,’ Vol. i, 
p- §1.;—and, p.231., ‘The pitying drops I shed seemed to fall as 
the balm of millenium blessing on his withered affections.’ D 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Art. 16. The Englishman at Verdun; or the Prisoner of Peace. 
A Drama in Five Acts. By James Lawrence. 12mo. 53. 6d. 
Boards. Hookham. 

We spoke of Mr. Lawrence’s Picture of Verdun in our Number 
for December 1810, and the present publication is a sort of dra- 
matized supplement to it. The characters of the English detenus, 
we are sorry to observe, Mr. L. ccntinues to represent in a 
very unfavourable light ; and those of the French commandant, his 
lady, and associates, as equally contemptible and detestable. He 
has, however, partly redeemed the credit of each nation by the intro- 
duction of such persons as Trafford, Gondal, and their sisters. The 
whole may afford some amusement, and (we fear) a too correct idea 
of facts as they were displayed at Verdun during the confinement of 
the English at that place: some good passages also occur in the 
speeches of Trafford, Gondal, and one er twe-ethere: but a grossi- 
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ereté appears throughout which is rather revolting, especially i 
Madame Vaurien, the wife of the General. poe atic: «Bs 


Art. 17. The Mpspaws 3 a Poem. By W.L. Bowles. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. Crown 8vo. pp. 199. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1815. ; | 
On its first appearance we gave some account of this beautiful little 

poem in the lxxiid Vol. of our New Series, p. 366. ; and though, for 

an obvious reason, we usually abstain from noticing second editions, 
we ate induced in the present instance to depart from our rule, in order 
to give in its proper place the name of the author, and also to inform 
the public that he has made his epic more perfect by availin 

himself of some objections that were made against it in its aterm. 
form; ‘ the most material of which,’ he says, ‘ was the circum. 
stance that the Indian maid, described in the first book, had not a part 
assigned to her of sufficient interest in the subsequent events of the 

— and that the character of the Missionary was not sufficiently pro- 

essional.? By endeavouring to obviate these remarks, Mr. Bowles 

has certainly rendered his poem more finished. In order to judge of 
the alteration which it has undergone, the reader ma compare the 
conclusion of the extract in p. 370. of our Ixxiiid Vol. with the fol- 
lowing passage at p. 46. of this second edition : 


«sé T come to thee for peace!’ the Youth replied : 
«¢ Oh, there is strife, and cruelty, and pride, 
In this sad Curist1aw world; my native land 
Was happy, ere the soldier, with his band, 
Of fell destroyers, like a vulture, came, 
And gave the peaceful scenes to blood and flame. 
When will the turmoil of Earth’s tempests cease ? 
Father, I come to thee for peace—for peace !”’ 

ss Seek prace,’’ the Father cried, ** with God above : 
In his good time, all will be pEacz and Love. 


¢¢¢ We mourn, indeed, mourn that all sounds of ill, 
Earth’s fairest scenes with one deep murmur fill; 
’ ‘That yonder Sun, when Evening paints the sky, 
Sinks, beauteous, on a world of misery ; 
The course of wide destruction to withstand, 
We lift our feeble voice—our trembling hand ; 
But still, bow’d low, or smitten to the dust, 
FATHER OF MERCY ! still in thee we trust ! 
_ Through good or ill, in poverty or wealth, — 
In joy or woe, in sickness or in health, — 
Meek Piety thy awful hand surveys, 
And the faint murmur turns to prayer and praise! 
We know — whatever evils we deplore — 


THOU HAST PERMITTED, AND WE KNOW NO MORB!’’’” Mo-y: 


Art. 18. The False Alarm; or the Eastern Mistake, a Poem, to 
which is subjoined the Cow’s Petition, most pg! inscribed 
to the Cultivators of Mangel Wurzel. By Giles Esculent, Esq. 


Svo. 1s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 
Some 
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Some wag, under the assumed name of Mr. Esculent, here endea- 
vours to ridicule the prejudices which certain farmers had conceived 
against the use of the Mangel Wurzel in feeding cows, thinking that 
it dried up their milk. Unluckily, such a subject is not well adapted 
to verse; and Mr. Esculent, in maintaining the credit of Mangel 
Wurzel against its defamers, aims at more m Tecate than he is able 
to produce. Such so-so stanzas as the following may suit a song at 


a tithe-feast, but are not calculated for a published poem : 


¢ My dairy cows, for many years, 
Have friok?d their tails Rs cock’d their ears, 
And thought it quite a treat. 
That they had din’d ; 
As I inclin’d 
To let them do, on Beet. 


¢ Whilst this they hail’d, 
The bag ne’er fail’d, 
Its triumph was compleat ; 
The pail was full 
An ample pull 
Distended every teat. 


‘ Of these good things, 
Our village rings, 
No paralytic cow 
Hath giv’n us cause, 
To stint applause, 
Much less to knit the brow.’ 


The cow’s petition is in rather a better style; and if we may credit 
the testimony of a dying cow, who sings like the Swan in death, the 
root of Scarcity has been grievously defamed : 


‘ Now with my dying breath I will declare, 


(Tho’ some men may with arguments seduce, ) 
That cows on Wurzel fed will better fare, 


And mere sweet flavor’d butter will produce.’ Mo-y. 


EDUCATION. 
Art. 19. 4 new Spanish Grammar, designed for every Class of 


Learners, but especially for such as are their own Instructors. 
By L. J. A. M‘Henry, a Native of Spain. 12mo. pp. 323. 
Sherwood and Co. 

Considerable pains are taken in this grammar, in stating the rules 
by which the construction of Spanish sentences is governed ; and, 
though the author has not been always equally successful, we think 
that some of his elucidations, particularly those in which he discri- 
minates between the use of the verbs ser and estar, p.135-, and the 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, p. 240., will prove satisfactory and 
useful, Mr. M ‘Henry gives a correct definition of the Asonante, 
P- 312., but is silent as to the mode of applying that peculiar species | 
of rhyme which characterizes the versification of the Spanish “— 
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We must remark, also, that he does not appear to be aware, p. 4., 
that the a in acre is sounded like the French ¢ fermé ; while 
the Spanish ¢, as we understand, is always sounded like the 2 ouvert. 
The English r corresponds with the single r of the Spaniards, and 
not with the double rr which resembles the harsh r of the French 
and Germans. (P. 6.) Words containing both species of r are 
used by the Spaniards as a double Shibboleth, not only ascertaining 
that the party is a foreigner, but fixing the country to which he 





belongs. Man 


Art. 20. Grammar of the French Language, in which the Rules 
are illustrated by Examples selected from the best Authors, by 
C. Laisné, Teacher of Languages, &c. &c. 12mo. §s. Boards. 
Dulau and Co. 

In the present work, as well as in his Spanish and Portugueze gram- 
mars, (See our Rev. Vol. lxv. N.S. pp. 106, 107.) M. Laisné judi- 
ciously * avoids all tedious disquisitions on the principles of general 

mar,’’ and gives examples from the writings of esteemed authors, 
instead of the dialogues which are usual in similar publications. 

His extracts are generally well chosen; but a little more discrimin- 

ation was necessary between those idiomatic phrases which should be 

read merely in order to be understood, and those which may be 
adopted in conversation. ‘This observation applies particularly to 
the passages from Don Quixote and Gil Blas ; which, as they are 
here given, may lead a student into the egregious mistake of mixing 
with the polished language of Buffon and Fenelon such inelegant 

roverbial expressions as the following : p. 231., ‘trouver une franche 
ippée,’ to feast for nothing ; p.234., * lui donne le croc en jambe,’ 

tripped up his heels ; p. 235., ¢ bien jouer des machoires, to make a 

good use of one’s teeth ; * pour me tirer les vers du nez,’ to press 





me, &c. &c. M° Baw 


Art. 21. 4 Key tothe Re-translation of the English Examples in 
the French Grammar, intended to serve as a Test of Accuracy. 
By C. Laisné. 12mo. Dulauand Co. 1814. 

This companion to the preceding grammar will be particularly 

useful to those who study French without the constant help of a 

master. 


Art. 22. A copious Collection of instructive and entertaining Exercises 
on the French Language, with the different Parts of Speech and 
Rules of Grammar prefixed to every Article. By C. Laisné. 
1zmo. , 4s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 

Since these passages are selected from the works of St. Pierre, 
Buffon, Mme. de Sevigné, &c. they may be considered as examples of 
correct and elegant French writing ; and they are so disposed as to 
furnish separate exercises on all the different parts of speech, which 





we consider as an ingenious and improving arrangement. pe? 


Art. 23. 4 Key to the copious Collection of instructive and entertain- 
ing Exercises on the Prench Language, or the original French of 
the English Examples faithfully transcribed. By C. Laisné. 12mo. 
48. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 7 
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In this companion to the above work, we have noticed a few 
typographical errors besides those which are mentioned among the 
errata. For instance, in page 53. ‘ Le Roi Pa (ls) fit mettre.’ 


Page 62., ‘ On peut trouver un verre (ver) sous la dure coque d’une 


aveline, &c. D © 


Art. 24. Tables of the different Parts of Speech in French. By 
C. Laisné. On Sheets, in a Pocket Case. 4s. 6d. Dulau 
and Co. 

These tables may be found useful, because they comprize the 
rudiments of the French language in a small compass, and in the 





convenient form of a grammatical pocket-companion. De 


Art. 25. Practical Hints to Young Females, on the Duties of a 
Wife, a Mother, and a Mistress of a Family. By Mrs. Taylor, 
of Ongar. Author of “ Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s 
best Interests.”” 12mo. 58. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1815. 
We have pleasure in recommending this little work, in which a 

sensible practice is founded on Christian principles, and in which the 

several subjects are judiciously distributed, and treated in a manner 
which must interest as well as convince. Yet we must observe that 

Mrs. Taylor has not quite exhausted the topic of domestic duties ; 

and it will perhaps be wished that, in those chapters which treat 

of family-economy and the management of children, she had 
descended more into particulars, and, in addition to her valuable 
general remarks, had furnished some suggestions for particular 
situations, as well as more advice relative to those cares and arran 

ments which usually devolve on young mistresses of families with 


slender incomes. pe 
.¢ Art. 26. The principal Events in the Life of Moses, and -in the 


Journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. - By Henry 

Lacey. 12mo. Half-bound. Darton and Co. 1815. 

This little book contains a series of prints which may serve, in 
the nursery or family-school, to direct the attention of young per- 
sons to the chief incidents in the life of Moses, and of course to 
facilitate their acquaintance with the history of that illustrious leader 
and lawgiver of the Jews. Mr. Lacey has subjoined scriptural illus- 


trations of each print. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Art.27. Remarks on Methodism; intended to shew its Discordance 
in certain Points with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By a Minister 
of the Church of England. 8vo. pp. 241. 78. 6d. Boards. 
Otridge, &c. 

To argue or expostulate with Fanaticism is a very hopeless under- 
taking, since this EE lady will see through peg: Bi but her own, 
and disdains the use of all other glasses. Elated by a kind of 
spiritual pride, and confiding in something which is mistaken for in- 
spiration, she rejects all views of religion which square not with her 
creed, as the mere spawn of carnal reason, as the abortions of a fallen 
and polluted creature. In spite of all that we can do, she will ride 


_ ther own hobby-horse, or hippogryph ; and if she travels into regions 


3 beyond 





t .Mo-y. 
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beyond the ken of common-sense, perhaps the best way would be te 
leave her undisturbed to journey on to the valley of the moon. Some 
rsons, however, will try the effect of sober advice, and reason with 
se who seem to pride themselves in kicking reason out of doors, 

, The so | rm before us has taken great pains in collecting the 
records of infatuation and the rantings of enthusiasm; and, by shew- 
ing their discordance with Scripture as well as their bad tendency, he 
hopes to shame the preachers of the sect, against which he writes, out 
of their extravagant — but we fear that he will labour in vain. 
He may ‘ contrast the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, delivered 
by Christ and his apostles, with those which are maintained by many 
modern teachers :? —he may expose the errors of those who lay an 
undue stress on feeling and experience as evidences of conversion ;—he 
may quote the words of Scripture in opposition to this delusion ; — he 
May state instances of methodistical infatuation, out of their publica- 
tions ;—he may give proofs of their founding doctrines on texts 
detached from their context ;——he may be angry with them for their 
charges against the clergy, and for their zeal without charity ;—he may 
ridicule their pretences to spiritual illumination ; — he may reprobate 
the high indecorum of females talking of “ folding the dear Jesus in 
their arms,’’ as if he were some “lusty paramour ;’”? — he may urge the 
answer of a good conscience as a test of sanctification, moral fitness 
as a requisite qualification for the Divine favour, and Christian prac- 
tice as the true criterion of Divine grace ; — all will be of no avail. 
The intention, however, of the author of these reflections on Metho- 
dism we must allow to be good ; and, if they make no impression on 
zealous members of this sect, they may induce those who are not 
prepossessed in its favour to consider well the nature and conse- 
quences of the doctrines which are presumptuously termed Evan- 
our being known to each 


gelical. 
Art. 28. Thoughts on the Probability of 
other in a future Life. 8vo. 18. 6d. Johnson and Co. 

Proficiscor ad Catonem meum, says Cicero in the contemplation of 
a future existence; and, if death promotes the re-union of those 
gifted and virtuous friends whom it for a time separates, it is ‘‘ a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” The author of the present 
pamphlet encourages this pleasing thought ; and, not satisfied with 
‘ observing that we find nothing in the Scriptures which forbids us to 
entertain the expectation of meeting our friends again beyond the 
rave, he proceeds to adduce several passages which he conceives are 
favourable to it: yet, as no text bears a direct evidence, we are left 
in some uncertainty. It is contended that, ‘if past consctousness re- 
mains, a mutual recognition must eventually take place.’ At the 
_end, we are referred to a Dissertation on the same subject by 
Dr. Price, who has treated it with more ingenuity than the present 
author. See his Four Dissertations. 


Art.29. Discourses for Domestic Use. By Henry Lacey. 2 Vols. 
: Crown 8vo. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Bad as the times are, “ all,”? to use the language of the good old 

Book, “ have not bowed the knee to Baal.” ith many ae 
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domestic religion is still in request ; and, as the card-table is not now 
in requisition on the evenings of the Lord’s day, (except with per- 
sons of extreme dieigvtioad it may be presumed that sermons for 
domestic use may, at least once in a week, be read by heads of fa- 
milies to their children and servants. This private method of em- 
ploying the Sunday-evening is, indeed, preferable to the practice of 
frequenting what are called Evening Lectures, which are attended 
with some bad consequences. ‘T'o those who resolve that “ they and 
their house shall serve the Lord,” the discourses of Mr. Lacey will 
be very acceptable: since they are plain, serious, and shorter than 
most published sermons: though we cannot think with Mr. L. that 
any one of them can be delivered, (unless by a very rapid panetes: 
fifteen minutes. If the writer enters more into doctrinal points than 
it was necessary for him to do in exhortations designed for the do- 
mestic circle, still he endeavours to place them in a moral point of 
view. Even the doctrine of the particular election of certain persons 
to everlasting life, (which he is persuaded is established beyond a 
doubt in the New Testament, though one of the deep things of God, 
and beyond the comprehension of reason,) Mr. Lacey would turn to 
a practical use: but the doctrine of the election of moral characters, 
according to the declaration of Scripture, ‘“‘ God has chosen the godly 
for himself,” involves none of the difficulties which press on the tenet 
of personal election, is certainly more intelligible, and can easily be 
directed to a moral purpose: while that for which Mr. L. contends 


cannot possibly be cleared of all objections. , Mo-y. 


Art. 30. The Prophecy of Ezekiel concerning Gogue, the last ‘Tyrant 
of the Church, his Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture, and final 
Fall ; examined, and in Part illustrated. By Granville Penn, Esq. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 230. Boards. Murray. 1814. 

With utter astonishment, but with no conviction of its truth, have 
we perused this i//ustration, as it is called, of Ezekiel’s prophecy con- 
cerning Gog ; which is meant in the above title to be pronounced long, 
and as one syllable, Gogue. Mr. Penn may designate our critique by 
whatever epithet he pleases ; we cannot expect his forgiveness: but 
we should not forgive ourselves if we shrunk from the duty which his 
present work imposes on us, Though he writes with seriousness, with 
a great display of learning, and no doubt with the best design, he ap- 
pears to us to have exerted his “ey 5 to little purpose, and to have 
established not one point for which he so strenuously contends. We 
are persuaded that Ezekiel would more than smile, if he could read 
the pages before us, called illustrations of the prophecy which he de- 
livered concerning Gog and Magog. When we peruse Mr. Penn’s 
attempts to prove that Ros, Mosc, and Tob/*, mean Russia, Mos- 





* These words do not occur in our translation of Ezekiel, xxxviil. 2. 
but Mr. Penn forms a version of his own to favour his parece. He 
will make yyy (rosh), the Hebrew word which signifies head, to be 
a proper name, and to mean Russia; “yyy ( Meshech) to be Moscow, 
and 53474 (Tubal) to be Zos/. Having thus prepared the text, he 
proceeds with his comments. 
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cow, and Tobolski, or Siberia, we think that he might as well have 
said that they mean Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Canada. The 
names, indeed, are more similar: but, if he is to be guided by 


similarity of names, surely it will be difficult to discover Bonaparte. 


in Gogue, and France in Magog. This gentleman seems to give 
himself great credit on the score of having predicted the subversion 
of Bonaparte’s colossal power: but it by no means follows that, 
because he was right in his conjecture, the prophet Ezekiel many 
centuries ago contemplated the same event. On the face of the 
prophecy it is manifest that he did not ; for on the principle that ¢ ac- 
‘ail events are the only key granted to man for explicating the arcana 
of prophecy,’ we shall be at a loss to find in Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Russia sufficient facts to identify him with the Gog of Ezekiel. 
An army fighting with bows and arrows cannot mean an army in 
which no bows and arrows are used ; fire and brimstone cannot mean 
a severe frost ; the land of Israel cannot mean Siberia ; nor the moun 
tains of Israel designate Russia. Besides, it is prophesied of Gog, 
or Gogue, that he was to invade Ros from the north, and that he 
was to fall, together with all his bands, on the mountains of Israel : 
now the invasion of Russia by Bonaparte was from the south; and 
we know that, though his bands perished by thousands, he did not 
fall with them. For Mr. Penn’s representation of Bonaparte as the 
last tyrant of the Church, nothing in the state of the world affords 
the smallest pretext. In contests , Toole sovereigns, power often 
‘ changes hands, but it does not become more christianized ; and, since 
the discomfiture of Bonaparte has led to the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition, the Christian Church cannot be said to have gained much 
by his fall. A man must contemplate passing events through singular 
optics, to be impressed with the notion that ‘ the period of time in 
which we are now living is the winding up of this present dispen- 
sation.? He who makes such an assertion as this must be ‘ rash;’ 


not he who treats it as unfounded and visionary. Mo i 


| 


HISTORY. 


Art. 31. Studies in History ; containing the History of Greece, 
in a Series of Essays, &c. &c. and a correct Map of Antient 
Greece. By Thomas Morell. Vol.I. Second Edition, corrected. 
1z2mo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Co. 

Mr. Morell’s epitome of Grecian history is already known from the 
former edition, It is adapted for the use of Sah persons by a careful 
omission of those incidents which involve indelicate particulars, or 
exhibit different opinions in morality from those of the Christian 
world. Reflections, needlessly diffuse but of the most pious ten- 
dency, accompany the narrative, and close the several chapters with 
edifying but tedious perorations. The manner of Rollin is especially 
‘imitated ; indeed, he seems to have supplied the main basis of fact, or 
narrative. A critical history is perhaps not expected, or desired, 
from those who write professedly Sor the juvenile population of the 


country ; it may suffice to be pure, orderly, and correct : but we re- 
commend a considerable abridgment of the reflections, which in- 
cumber the memory and the patience. 
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* ‘The history is divided into three books, of which the first termin- 


ates at the commencement of the Persian war, the second at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, and the third at the conquest of Greece by 
the Romans. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 32. Polemiomania Britannica ; or Britons War mad. Bya 
Student of the Law. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Printed for the Author. 
1815. 

Pisphecylngs, even in its lowest department, conjecture, is very 
hazardous; and events have shewn that this law-student’s anticipations 
of the continuance and unfavourable result of the present war were not 
those of a conjurer. History, however, which makes us acquainted 
with the consequences that followed the irruptions of the northern 
barbarians into cultivated and civilized Europe, may justify a writer 
in being apprehensive of new miseries from the introduction of 
Tartars and Cossacks into Germany. It must be confessed that the 
annexation of Poland to the before enormous power of Russia greatly 
increases her means of invasion, and may afford her a future opportunity 
of seizing on Germany: but for the fate of the latter empire it may not 
be easy to make Britons very solicitous. This writer will probably effect 


a much deeper impression on our speculative politicians, when he sup- 


poses a successor of Alexander to arise, with the ambition of a Kouli 
Khan, or a Bonaparte, whose object will be to overthrow our empire 
in the East, to reign sole lord of Asia and Europe, and to blot even 


Great Britain itself from the list of independent nations. However, 


amid our present brilliant successes, few pee will suffer their joy to 
be lowered by these gloomy surmises of what may hereafter happen. 


Art. 33. The Reformers vindicated; or a few plain Reasons why 
the present Constitution of these Realms ought to be immediately 
abolished. By a Liveryman of London. 8vo. 18.6d. Stock- 
dale. 1815. 

Our modern reformers will not much relish this mock vindication, 
which is conducted in the ironical style of Swift’s ‘* Reasons for not 
immediately abolishing Christianity,”” but wants his humour to enliven 
it. The left-handed advantages proposed from an abolition of our 
civil and religious constitution are stated, for the purpose of impres- 
sing the reader with a conviction of its value. In short, the pamphlet 
is meant as a laugh at the Whigs; who, it is intimated, when they 
talk of reform, mean nothing less tian total subversion. The irony, 
however, is not sufficiently piquant to produce the intended effect ; 
and, as the attack wants beth fact and fun, it is a telum imbelle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ast. 34. Observations on Works of Fiction in general, and particu- 
larly those for Childhood and Adolescence. 1z2mo. pp- 79+ 48- 
Boards, Colburn. ' 

A lady was inquiring of a celebrated novel-writer what induced 
him.to give certain delineations of character ; intimating, at the same 
time, that he must have been animated by their strong moral effect. 


«© Madam,’’ 


Tray.” 
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| © Madam,” he replied, « I thought only of what would sell my 
book,’”? We east say, Ex uno, disce omnes. Weavers of fiction, 
like weavers of tapestry, study effect, and think less of improving than 
of pleasing mankind. It may even be questioned whether they will 
condescend to take advice, if it be not directed to the latter purpose. 
What success, therefore, this well-written essay will obtain, we do 
not venture to pronounce; its commendable object being to direct 
the streams of fiction into channels of utility, and to put those in a 
good track who ‘ write less from the impulse of genius, than from 
t of necessity.” We suspect, however, that this class of scribblers 
will be like the gentleman above mentioned, and look more to the sale 
than to the moral merit of their works: but every person, who 
undertakes to instruct, must run the chance of throwing away his 
hints. Some of our best modern novelists will receive pleasure from 
the encomiums on them which they will find in this essay ; and, what- 
ever may be the impression on those who write either for “ pudding 
or praise,’” we are lad to find it observed in this lecture for fiction- 
mongers that ¢ an ill effect of inferior novels arises from the vague 
indefinite idea which they excite of happy and wonderful extrication, 
and the confused expectations which they engender in weak minds of 
extraordinary aggrandizement and the fruition of the wildest wishes ;? 
—that ordinary novels afford a very false view of life by encouraging 
‘an expectation of the eternal sunshine of love ;?—and that, generally, 
tales of fiction, by occupying the imagination ‘ on the tnvark of 
possessing things beyond our reach, lead us earnestly to covet 
them, to dissatisfaction with our allotted state in life, and to irre- 
gular and unsatiable desire.’ 

That part of the essay which respects fictions for childhood and 
adolescence contains some sensible strictures. ‘The remarks, also, 
which are offered at p.72. on forming an alluring tale for the pur- 

ose of exciting a quick perception of merit, and an enthusiastic 
Sealing of the charm of genius, even in those who enjoy not the 
talent itself, certainly merit regard; and they may possibly ¢ con- 
vince some readers of the advantage of continuing a course of study 
after the control of education has ceased.’ Mo-y. 


Art. 35. Reflections on the Education of the Poor, submitted 
particularly to the Consideration of the Landholders and gow 
* ‘Manufacturers. By Andrew Irvine, A.M. Vicar of North 
‘Molton, &c. Second Edition, with Additions. 8vo. pp.72. 
Lloyd. 
When in our last Number (p. 217.) we took notice of the first 
_ edition of this pamphlet, we were not aware that our large heap of pub- 
' lications concealed the improved edition of these Reflections, to which 
the name of the reverend author is affixed. Looking, however, for 
other books, we found the pamphlet now before us; and we avail 
ourselves of the first opportunity of apologizing to Mr. Irvine for not 
having announced his work in its most perfect form. We need not 
again travel over the ground which he has so ably occupied, but 
shall warmly recommend the expanded ideas, with the old and the new 
matter, which these pages contain, to the consideration of country- 


the gentlemen, clergy: and rich manufacturers. Poe Do 
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Art. 36. Thoughts on the Management and Relief of the Poor; on 
the Causes of their Increase, and on the Measures that may be 
best calculated to amend the former, and check the latter. By 
William Clark, Esq. a Magistrate acting in the County of 

. Somerset. 8vo. pp.67. Longman andCo. 1815. 

To the impolicy of our system of poor-laws, this magistrate 
is thoroughly awake; and he quotes various authorities in justifi- 
cation of his strictures on it. ‘ Charity,’ he observes, ‘ in order to 
be consistent with public welfare, should be most solicitous to stop 
short of encouraging vice, and equally cautious not to injure the 
principle of a Our poor-laws, however, overlook both of 
these points: but these, he thinks, ought not to be any longer passed 
over ; the misunderstanding and misapplication of the forty-third of 
Elizabeth should be corrected ; and ‘the inroad of public charity 
on public welfare should be strenuously resisted.’ Mr. C. wishes to 
check the gangrene of pauperism. He would relieve the impotent, 
but enforce industry on the ab/e. The experiment of work-houses, and 
houses of industry, has failed to promote industry. He contends that, 

‘ 1st, The government of houses of industry is, for the most part, 
radically bad. - 

‘ 2dly, That, instead of relieving the industrious part of the com- 
munity, or abating parochial burthens, they have a tendency to 
injure the one, and inevitably to add to the other in an alarming 
degree. And, 

‘ gdly, That instead of providing better for the poor, and in- 
creasing their comforts, their operation is to augment their distresses ; 
to introduce a system of slavery and coercion that degrades, debili- 
tates, and unnerves them for every desirable ae or political 
purpose.’ 

These positions are well illustrated : but we are much concerned 
to add that the remedy which he proposes for the cure of the evils 
is not likely to be applied. ~ 

It may be truly observed, 

‘ That statesman would be elevated to a yon eminence, whose 
talents and energies could direct the public mind to the desired 
reformation, by introducing simplicity of manners and purity of 
morals ; useful and healthy pursuits, particularly directed to agricul- 
tural improvements on waste lands, &c. for the more general em- 
ployment of the poor ; and by affixing a moral restraint on those 
elegant attainments and amusements that more especially distinguish 
the habits and manners of the higher orders. All would combine to 
— healthy, hardy, and intelligent population, energetically 
ready and able to resist and punish in war all foreign aggressions ; 
or in peace, to enjoy in dignified and chaste simplicity all the real 
pleasures of life, arising out of the possession of sound minds in 
sound bodies.’ 

We should be happy to witness the adoption of such a plan ; for 
it is very certain that the steady suppression of vice, and the un- 
deviating encouragement of virtue, must promote the improvement of 


the lower orders, and in consequence thin the ranks o ay 
et, 
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Yet, when riches exist in a state, their concomitant, luxury, will be 
{ found, and the dark side of luxury is poverty. Moy 
Art. 37. The Philosophic Mouse; or a pleasing Explanation of 
some philosophical Subjects, included in the Narrative of a Mouse. 
* By Jonathan Greaves. Small 8vo. pp. 128. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
- Darton and Co. 1815. 

Various expedients are tried to awaken curiosity, and to inveigle 
the young to the acquisition of knowlege. Mr. Greaves thought, 
; perhaps, of giving an air of novelty to his scientific explanation, by 
: converting a little quadruped into a letter-writer, and a philosophic 
Py Mouse may be as easily imagined as a narrative Cushion; yet the in- 

eredulus odi isan exclamatory condemnation which will probably burst 
forth in both cases ; and we should honestly confess, if our opinion 
were asked, that we perceive no benefit likely to be obtained by such 
palpable impossibilities. The philosophic Mouse here brought on 
the stage plays a part so completely out of nature, that we question 
whether even a child can be pleased with it. A mouse speaking ina 
short fable is not a parallel case with a mouse gvavely lecturing in a 
number of letters on a series of philosophic subjects ; and letters from 
Long-tail to his dear cousin Short-tai/ on the Microscope, Oxygen Gas, 
Electricity, Astronomy, &c. cannot surely be tolerated. It is ridi- 
ceulous to exhibit a little reptile offering reasons for concluding that 
the sun is not a body of fire, and explaining the magnitude, distance, 
and revolutions of the planets to a cousin mouse in his hole. 

At all events, if Mr. Greaves will speak in persona muris, he should 
take care to make his philosophic Mouse philosophically correct : 
but when at p. 12. he tells his young readers that, as the eye of a fly 
has 700 apertures, “if the sight were directed to a church the fly 
told perceive 700 churches at once,’ he asserts what is probably 
not true ; for he might as well have said that, because we have two 

eyes, we see all objects double. When also at p. 32. he states that, 
; if a hole could be made quite through the centre of the earth, anda 
large mill-stone let fall from the surface into the hole, it would rapidly 
descend until it came to the centre of the earth, and there it would 
remain suspended,’ no calculation is made of the momentum which the 
stone ae acquire in its descent, and by which it would be carried 
beyond the centre; nor of the vibration which this stone would have 
before it came to a state of rest at the centre. At p.10g. the length 
of our year is said to be * 365 days 6 hours and g minutes ;’ but, if 
this statement be correct, our mode of adjusting time by adding one 
day to every fourth year, and omitting the intercalation at every 
hundredth, cannot be right. — After he has made his Mouse reason, 
write, and dream, Mr. G. puts him to roost ; and, as we now find him 
with the poultry, we do not hesitate to give him a little roasting. Nox. 


Art. 38. The Rejected Pictures, &c. with descriptive Sketches of 
the several Compositions by some Ci-devant and other Cognoscenti: 
being a Supplement to the Royal Academy Catalogue of 181 52 

‘o which ‘are added, a few of the secret Reasons for their Re- 
jection, by a distinguished Member of the Hanging Committee. 


8vo. pp. 120. 58 6d. sewed. Kirby. 1815. 
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On the supposition that many works of art are refused admittance 
into the collection which forms the annual Exhibition at Somerset 
House, the author of this jeu xb sd here pretends to give a ca- 
talogue of such as were denied this honour in the present year; with 
some remarks or mottoes subjoined to each, extracted, as applicable 
to the purpose, from celebrated writers of prose and verse, English, 
French, Latin, &c. or from his own pen under assumed denomi- 
nations. Considerable reading and recollection are displayed in these 
citations, with various degrees of humour in the adaptation of them : 
but a poncpe: object with the writer seems to be to convey his ideas 
on some architectural points, to satirize individuals in that profession, 
and to eulogize Mr. Chantrey the sculptor. The great merit of this 
artist will be generally acknowleged : but perhaps it will not be much 
served by such a panegyrist as the present, whose hostility to others 
is so general and indiscriminating, and whose partialities are so con- 
fined and so glaring. 

We select a few samples: but some of the most piguant are toe 
political or too severely personal for us to meddle with them : 


‘21. Portrait of the Hon. and Rev. W—lil—sl—y, Rector of 
Ch—ls—a, Vicar of » Fe. Fe. Fe. Ge» Fe. 


—-— ‘ Nolo episcopari.”’ 


‘ The assertion was not believed by the Committee. HANGMAN.’— 


‘26. Portrait of Mr.W.S—th, M. P. for N—r—ch, in the act 
of presenting the Trinity Bill to the House of Commons. 
«¢ I believe in one God the Father Almighty, and””— 
ApostLes’ CreExp. 











“¢ No more.’’ SHAKSPEARE- 
‘ The orthodox feelings of the Academy were horror-struck at the 
attempt to introduce this picture. Hanoman.’— 


‘ 40. Portrait of L—d T—~—l—w, in his Study, preparing a new 
edition of M—nl—t ! 
‘<< Best sing it to the tune of /ight o’ love, 


It is too heavy for so light a tune.” SHAKSPEARE. 
¢¢¢ Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit.”?— Hor Ace. 
¢«¢ Let me not live if ever I saw any thing more loose, and almost 

more childish.’’— WHITAKER. 


‘ «¢ ?Tis ridiculous for a lord to print verses: ’tis well enough te 
make them to please himself, but to make them public is foolish.’? — 
SELDEN. 

¢ The committee had rejected this portrait, ican it a libel on 
his Lordship, as the artist, amongst other papers on the table, had 
endorsed one, ‘ Appointment of Clerk for the Custody of Idiots and 
Lunatics.’ — A recent inspection of the Court Calendar has satisfied 
them that the painter only intended a harmless reference to one of his 


Lordship’s honours. HANGMAN.’— 
¢ 114. A Piece of Still Life, in the Style of Mr. Heaphy. 
“ Urceoli, pelves, sartago, patellez.”” JUVENAIn 


¢ The Academy encourages no rival exhibitions, HancGMan.’— 
‘123. Sketch of the Painting Room of a Keeper of the R—l A—d—y. 
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¢ ¢¢ His chamber was dispainted all within, 
With sundry colours, in the which were writ 
Infinite shapes of things dipersed thin ; 
Some such as in the world were never yet, 
Ne can devised be of mortal wit: — 
Some daily seen and knowen by their names, 
Such as in idle fantasies do flit, ; 
Infernal hags, centaurs, fiends, hippodames, : 
Apes, lions, eagles, owls, fools, lovers, children, dames.” SpENnsER; 
‘ Mr. F—s—li having some private objections to the exhibition 
of this picture, it was rejected in compliment to him. Hancoman.’— 


‘186. 4 Lusus Natura, in the Cabienet of the R—y—l S—c—ty. 
Painted for Mr. P—ne Kn—t. 
««¢ A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the sunne 
E’er bred, or all which into Noah’s ark came: 
A thing which would have pos’d Adam to name: 
Stranger than seven antiquaries’ studies, 
Than Africk’s monsters, Guianaes rarities, 
Stranger than strangers,” Downs. 
‘ There was something so equivocal in this picture, that even the 
unfettered minds of the _ ets aromas were startled. HANGMAN.’ 
Allusion is made at length, and with severity, at p.32. &c. to 
some supposed intended alterations in Windsor Park, by which the 
public are to be excluded: but we are not sufficiently apprized of the 


nature of the transaction to appreciate the justice of the censure, G.2 


Art. 39. Stinerary of Buonaparte, from the Period of his Residence 
at Fontainebleau, to his Establishment on the Island of Elba. To 
which is prefixed an Account of the Regency at Blois. 8vo. 
sewed. Colburn. 
Publications of this nature are to be considered as more calculated 

to meet the feelings of the moment, than as furnishing solid matter for 

the genuine historian. Many are prepared to aim a kick at the fallen, 
and to augment the mortifications of < who, having been for a time 
the favourites, are now abandoned by Fortune. Some facts, however, 
with many exaggerations, will probably be found in these details ; the 
compiler of which compares Bonaparte both to Judas the traitor and 
to Julian the Apostate, and, after having quoted evidence to shew 
that the Ex-emperor was incapable of weeping, represents him, 
in three instances, as overwhelmed with tears. See pp. 347. 360. 
80. 399. 

No iatimation is given of the authority on which these details are 

founded: but the first page stands here as p. 291., and therefore we 

suppose that they belong to a larger work. 


Art. 40. Sir William Russell’s Advice to his Son, written in the 
Year 1689. Dedicated to the Father of every Family. Now 
first published. 12mo. 2s. Mawman. 1815. 

Good and sensible parents, who are alive to the importance of early 
education, will lose no time in imbuing the minds of their offspring 
with the principles of religion, and in training them to virtuous habits. 
Sir ‘Wm. Russell discovered this commendable solicitude of a father 
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in the advice which he gave to his son; and its publication at the 
present day by his a Russell, Esq. of Stubbers in 
the county of Essex, will place Sir William’s character in a respect- 
able point of view: but it is surely very im pony dedicated to the 
father of every family, since many of the rules here given are adapted 
only to the son of a man of station and fortune, and are not cikeotined 
for persons in the ordinary walks of life. The directions which this 
pious parent has prescribed are also old-fashioned: but they are not the 
worse on this account. Could the children of our nobility and gentry 
be formed on Sir Wm. Russell’s plan of education, they would un- 
questionably be more promising characters than they are likely to be- 


come by the present fine-gentleman-making system. Mo-v 
A e 


Art. 41. Instructions to Young Sportsmen, with Directions for the 
Choice, Care, and Management of Guns; Hints for the Preserv- 
ation of Game ; and Instructions for shooting Wild-fowl. To 
which is added, a concise Abridgment of the principal Game-laws, 
Izmo. pp.150. Johnson and Co. 1814. : 
Young and inexperienced sportsmen are professedly, both in the 

title and the preface, stated to be those only to whom the writer offers 

this * humble production ;? which he has intentionally kept within a 

small compass and moderate price, by avoiding all additions of anec- 

dotes and embellishments of plates. Much useful instruction, how- 
ever, seems to be here offered to the tyro; and the observations rela- 
tive to wild-fowl shooting will be the more acceptable because this is 

a branch of sporting less familiarly known. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 42. A brief Summary of Christian Principles : —— preached 
at Salem Chapel, Lynn, January 1. 1815, being the Third Anni- 
versary of the Opening of that Place of Worship, and published at 
the Request of the Congregation. By Thomas Finch. 8vo. 
Eaton. 

The substance of this discourse was delivered extemporaneously, 
but it has been corrected and improved for publication. As its title 
indicates, it is a Confession of Faith ; in which the preacher, speak- 
ing for himself and his flock, exhibits with great plainness, candour, 
and liberality, those principles or doctrines which they avow as con- 
taining the real substance of Christianity. Mr. Finch has expressed 
himself with too much clearness to be misunderstood ; and, as he has 
afforded us, at the end of the sermon, an abstract of the Creed of the 
Salem-Chapel Christians, we shall transcribe it. ae 

‘ We believe and maintain the rights of conscience—the truth and 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures— the unity of God, and the 
universality of his moral government — the general depravity of the 
human race—the necessity of the Gospel dispensation—the Divine 
mission and authority of our blessed Lord — the indispensible im- 
portance of faith and holiness—and the certainty of just retributions 
in a future state.’ 


The 
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The only defect of this abstract is that it does not sufficiently re. 
resent the fact which fully appears in the discourse, that Mr. F. and 
bis congregation are Unitarians. | Mo y 


Art. 43.——Preached in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, Sept. 1 
1814, being the Sixteenth Anniversary of the Plymouth public 
Dispensary. By Robert Lampen, B.A., Lecturer of St. Andrew’s. 
8vo. 1s. Rees. : 

When our clergy are employed in promoting the numerous bene- 
volent institutions which distinguish our favoured land, they find no 
difficulty in being eloquent, since the Gospel furnishes them with 
abundant arguments to enforce their exhortations. Mr. Lampen has 
drawn from this Divine source on the present occasion; and we rest 

' assured that his appeal to the Christian principles and feelings of his 
audience, in behalf of the Plymouth Dispensary, was not ineffectual. 

In the conclusion of his discourse, after having stated the number re- 

lieved by this institution since its first establishment, (12,781,) he 

takes an affecting notice of the death of one of its most active friends 
and patrons, Dr. Bidlake ; subjoining a suitable encomium on the 
talents and virtues of that estimable man. De 


Art.44. On the Use of Reason in Religion, preached at George’s 
Meeting, Exeter, Dec. 18. 1814. By James Manning. 8vo, 
Printed at Exeter. 

With some persons, it is the constant practice vehemently to decry 
the use of reason in religion: but it is very certain that St. Paul, in 
‘the words of the text, (1Cor. x. 15.) expressly commands his 
‘readers to employ this faculty in judging of the great truths which he 

submitted to their attention. Mr. Manning, preferring the authority 
of the Apostle to that of the modern fanatic, explains in a very satis- 
. factory manner the importance of employing our rational faculties in 
religious investigations; and he contends not only that every man has 

a right, but that he should stand up for the right, to be treated as the 

~ Apostle treated the Corinthians. The reasoning of this discourse is 

clear and satisfactory ; and the preacher, had he chosen it, might not. . 


‘~ only have defeated but even have exulted over the anti-rationals, for 


it is a fair inference from the words of the text that St. Paul did not 
class those among the wise who refused to exercise the privilege of 
_ judging for themselves in matters of religion. yy 





,———— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Weare sorry that it is not in our power, og at present, to comply 
with the request of our Friend at Springfield. 





R. P. has overlooked the object of his solicitude, which he will 
find in our last Appendix, oublished on the first of June with the 
Review for May. 





*” 4F X. A. B. would continue the office which he has kindly assumed, 


-. we should be obliged by such friendly exertions. 
| oS 
ry) WE 





























